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where  Benjamin  N .  Johnson  was  entertained  when  he  visited  there  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Marchioness 
Townshend,  the  Mayoress,  to  attend  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Massachusetts  Lynn,  in  1929,  as  guest  of 
Mayor  Bauer.  The  Mayoress  was  present  on  this  occasion.  A  stone  from  this  old  building  now  decorates 
our  Lynn  Historical  Society. 


NAMESAKE  TOWA^S  OF  OUR  ESSEX  COUXTY 


By  Allan  Forbes 

This  chapter  contains  the  second  series  of  namesake 
towns  in  Essex  County,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  third  and 
final  group. 

A  good  deal  of  material  has  been  discovered  chiefly 
through  the  assistance  of  persons  residing  in  the  fifteen 
towns  of  Essex  County,  and  the  author  wishes  to  thank 
those  who  have  made  this  second  article  possible :  J.  San¬ 
ger  Attwill,  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Edward  D.  Frown, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cairns,  Harrison  C.  Cann,  Rev.  R.  A.  Cartwell, 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  Winifred  E.  Heighten,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Fenno,  Amos  E.  Jewett,  Mrs.  John  J.  Kelley,  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Kelley,  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Ladd,  Earl  M.  Lawrence, 
Miss  Helen  Luitwieler,  Ben  P.  P.  Moseley,  Mrs.  George 
W.  Pettengill,  J.  K.  Prentice,  Miss  Grace  M.  Prest,  Miss 
Alice  Preston,  E.  T.  Rowe,  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
ney  Shurcliff,  Miss  Alice  C.  Tuck,  Miss  Katharine  F. 
Sullivan  and  Walter  R.  Whiting. 

I  wish  especially  to  acknowledge  the  help  given  me  by 
Ralph  M.  Eastman  in  reviewing  and  editing  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  by  Miss  Katherine  G.  Rogers  in  connection  with 
the  typing  and  handling  of  the  material.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  for  their  great  help. 

IPSWICH 

As  to  the  superiority  of  clams,  we  will  leave  that  important 
question  to  be  decided  by  those  who  sample  them  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  I  do !  A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine  who 
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was  brought  up  on  the  Xorth  Shore,  told  me  she  always 
had  supposed  that  little  neck  clams  got  their  name  from  the 
part  of  the  town  known  as  Little  Neck,  which  is  situated 
on  the  high  land  at  the  end  of  a  long  stretch  of  marsh  land, 
jutting  out  into  Plum  Island  Sound.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  driver  of  the  West  End  Street  Railway,  now  long  since 
deceased,  that  the  horses  used  on  the  Street  lines  got  part 
of  their  fodder  from  the  extensive  meadows  of  Ipswich. 

Ipswich  seems  to  have  fully  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  losing  Essex  and  Hamilton  for  the  town  still  seems 
to  have  sufficient  to  talk  about  in  the  way  of  history,  stories, 
sport  and  romances. 

For  many  years  Ipswich  has  been  known  for  the  number 
of  horse  lovers  in  its  midst.  It  will  be  recalled  that  during 
the  year  1881  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  established  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Agawam  House,  now  converted  into  the 
Agawam  Apartments,  situated  opposite  the  First  Church, 
founded  in  1634.  Ever  since  that  time  the  club  has  hunted 
over  parts  of  the  township. 

John  Adams  often  stopped  at  the  Agawam  House,  when 
it  was  managed  by  the  Treadwells.  The  landlady  was  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Endecott  and  “as  to  the 
landlord,”  said  Adams,  “he  is  as  happy  .  .  .  and  proud 
...  as  any  nobleman  of  England.”  On  one  visit  here  he 
“oated  his  horse  and  drank  balin  tea”  at  the  Inn,  and  found 
the  horses  “in  the  grass  up  to  their  eyes,”  as  doubtless  did 
the  Myopia  hunters  of  later  years. 

A  visitor  from  England  during  the  year  1686,  John 
Dunton,  in  his  “Letters  from  New  England,”  in  his  usual 
quaint  language  described  a  trip  through  Essex  County. 
He  wrote  “I  travelled  with  a  host  who  took  up  all  the  Dis¬ 
course  too,  which  was  for  the  most  part  of  his  own  Quali¬ 
ties,  Knowledge  and  Understanding;  valuing  himself  at 
such  a  rate  that  he  wou’d  have  made  one  of  the  three  Dukes 
of  Dunstable.”  Arriving  in  Ipswich  he  stayed  with  Mrs. 
Stewart  where  he  noted  “My  apartment  was  so  Noble,  and 
the  Furniture  so  suitable  to  it,  that  I  doubt  not  but  even 
the  King  himself  has  been  oftentimes  contented  with  a 
worser  lodging.”  Continuing  he  added  “Slept  on  a  Bed  of 
Down  (than  which  there  cou’d  be  nothing  softer  but  the 


Kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mi 


"heartbreak  hill/'  owned  by  MRS.  CHARLES  S.  BIRD.  OF  IPSWICH.  MASSACHUSETTS. 
AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  PICTURE.  LEADING  AT  BEECHER'S  BROOK  IN  THE  1932  GRAND  NATIONAL 
STEEPLECHASE  AT  AINTREE,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL.  ENGLAND. 


This  grand  chaser  by  Don  Juan  out  of  Little  Sweetheart,  famous  in  Ireland  and  twice  favorite  for  the  Grand 
National,  was  named  by  Mrs.  Bird  for  the  hill  in  Ipswich  which  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  Indian  romance 
well  know  to  the  townspeople.  The  mare  proved  well  named  for  she  was  crossed  at  the  Canal  Turn  of  this 
race  bv  the  horse  shown  nearest  to  her  In  the  picture,  and  in  the  following  year  met  with  a  similiar  disaster. 
Mrs.  Bird  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Samuel  Appleton,  the  first  immigrant  of  that  family  to  arrive  in  this 
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Arms  of  Iris),  slept  soundly.”  Another  English  visitor 
to  Ipswich,  in  his  “History  of  New  England”,  found  that 
it  was  “a  great  place  for  fishing  for  our  English  Nation, 
peopled  by  men  of  good  ranke  and  quality  many  of  them 
having  the  yearly  Revenue  of  large  Lands  in  England  be¬ 
fore  they  came  to  this  Wildernesse”  .  .  . 

It  seemed  only  fitting  that  a  long  time  resident  and  a 
member  of  Myopia  should  seek  laurels  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  from  which  her  ancestor  Samuel  Appleton  sailed 
for  these  shores  some  generations  before.  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Bird,  a  daughter  of  R.  M.  Appleton,  and  descendant  of 
emigrant  Samuel  Appleton,  was  given  by  her  husband  a 
bay  mare  and,  searching  for  a  suitable  name,  decided  to 
bestow  upon  her  new  acquisition  the  romantic  appellation 
given  to  a  hill  in  the  town  —  Heartbreak  Hill.  This  lo¬ 
cality  is  so  well  known  that  several  poems  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  descriptive  of  the  sad  romance  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  there.  A  few  of  the  verses,  composed  by  Celia  Thax- 
ter,  and  entitled  “Heartbreak  Hill,”  follow : 

In  Ipswich  town,  not  far  from  the  sea, 

Eises  a  hill  which  the  people  call 

Heartbreak  Hill,  and  its  history 
Is  an  old,  old  legend,  knowm  to  all. 

It  was  a  sailor  who  won  the  heart 

Of  an  Indian  maiden,  lithe  and  young ; 

And  she  saw  him  over  the  sea  depart. 

While  sweet  in  her  ear  his  promise  rung; 

Like  a  slender  statue  carved  of  stone 
She  sat,  with  hardly  motion  or  breath. 

She  wept  no  tears  and  she  made  no  moan. 

But  her  love  was  stronger  than  life  or  death. 

He  never  came  back !  Yet  faithful  still. 

She  watched  from  the  hill-top  her  life  away. 

And  the  townsfolk  christened  it  Heartbreak  Hill, 

And  it  bears  the  name  to  this  very  day. 

James  Appleton  Morgan  also  wrote  some  lines  about 
this  same  incident: 
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I  love  to  think  of  old  Ipswich  town  — 

Of  its  saddest  lore  is  the  ancient  lay 
Of  Heartbreak  Hill  and  its  poetry  — 

And  how  human  hearts  are  the  same  alway ! 

She  sat  on  its  crest  and  watched  the  sea. 

She  was  a  savage,  but  she  was  true, 

But  an  English  sailor  his  word  betrayed 
And  he  broke  the  heart  of  an  Indian  maid ! 

This  legend  is  well  knowm  to  the  townspeople  in  our 
Ipswich.  To  the  racing  fraternity  abroad,  however,  the 
name  was  an  enigma  until  a  member  of  the  Appleton  fam¬ 
ily  transmitted  across  the  w^ater  these  poems  recalling  the 
sad  adventure  of  the  Indian  maid.  Therefore,  carrying 
this  intriguing  name,  the  bay  mare  started  as  favorite  in 
the  Grand  National  Steeplechases  of  1932  and  1933,  over 
the  noted  Aintree  course,  near  Liverpool. 

It  proved  that  the  name  was  well  chosen,  for  it  must  in¬ 
deed  have  been  heartbreaking  to  see  her  bumped  by  a  rider¬ 
less  horse  in  the  first  race  and  crossed  in  the  second.  “Any 
horse,”  wrote  the  husband  of  the  owner,  ‘fin  the  Grand  Jfa- 
tional  has  only  a  thirty  to  one  chance  at  the  start”,  adding 
that  being  by  Don  Juan  out  of  Little  Sweetheart,  we  have 
to  expect  some  sort  of  a  heartbreak.”  Her  performance 
until  her  accident  w’as  so  brilliant  that  a  well  known  racing 
critic  wrote  “Her  flawless  jumping  captivated  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  steeplechasing.”  Tom  Lavin  from  the  Bird 
establishment,  Bective  House,  in  County  Meath,  Ireland, 
saw  the  mare  over  the  same  course  and  wrote  to  the  owner 
that  she  “had  wings  on  her  heart”,  she  performed  so  beau¬ 
tifully. 

A  few  lines  well  describe  the  course : 

It’s  always  Aintree 
Where  the  pride  of  England  waits 
To  hear  the  turf  responding 
To  the  drum  of  racing  plates. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  during  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Ipswich,  Sir  Daniel  Goddard  of  the 
English  town  brought  over  a  beautiful  clock,  made  by 
^loore  of  the  overseas  Ipswich,  now  in  our  First  Church. 
This  gift  was  followed  by  numerous  messages  to  and  fro, 
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enumerated  in  “Towns  of  Xew  England  and  Old  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.” 

The  next  important  interchange  between  these  two  lo¬ 
calities  was  the  first  telephone  conversation  between  the 
two  Ipswiches  which  took  place  on  April  2nd,  1927 ;  the 
East  Anglian  Daily  Times  printed  a  story  of  the  event  un¬ 
der  the  headline  of  “The  Miracle  of  Transatlantic  Tele¬ 
phony”.  On  that  day  the  Mayor  of  Ipswich,  England, 
called  up  our  town  informing  us  that  the  Crane  engineer¬ 
ing  organization  had  just  established  its  first  branch  in 
England  in  the  town  of  Ipswich.  This  selection  was  made 
by  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  the  head  of  that  company,  who  was 
influenced  to  locate  in  Ipswich  owing  to  his  fondness  of 
our  Ipswich  where  he  and  his  family  resided  for  many 
summers.  Incidentally,  the  Crane  estate  known  as  Castle 
Hill  was  granted  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  as  a  farm  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  him  interested  in  the  town,  but  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  ever  having  lived  there  or  made  use  of  it.  The 
message  sent  to  our  Mayor  read  as  follows : 

This  is  the  Mayor  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  England,  speaking. 
On  behalf  of  this  ancient  uorough,  I  beg  to  tender  to  you  the 
hearty  greetings  of  its  inhabitants.  \Ve  in  this  old  town 
have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  our  sister  town  of  Ips¬ 
wich  in  Massachusetts,  and  this  interest  has  been  considerably 
deepened  since  we  have  had  established  in  our  midst  a  branch 
of  Messrs.  Crane-Bennet’s  business  brought  over  from  the 
United  States.  I  trust  that  both  the  businesses  will  flourish, 
and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  both  towns. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Cairns,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  Mrs.  Cairns,  visited  Ipswdeh,  England 
in  1932,  carrying  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  editor  of 
the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times,  the  leading  newspaper  in 
Suffolk,  Xorfolk,  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire,  published  in 
Ipswich.  The  English  paper  spoke  of  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  them,  adding  —  “You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  twenty-five  lads  from  the  United  States  are  being  en¬ 
tertained  in  Ipswich,  England,  this  week,  and  that  through¬ 
out  this  summer  the  Chantry  Mansion,  owned  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  converted  into  a  Hotel  for  Holiday  par¬ 
ties  of  boys  and  girls.”  The  Hew  Englanders  visited  the 
Ancient  House,  which  is  an  object  of  great  interest. 
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There  have  been  two  broadcasts  between  the  two  towns, 
one  in  1940  and  the  other  a  year  later.  The  former  was 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Sidney  ShurcliflF  of  Argilla  Koad,  and  an 
interesting  feature  was  a  conversation  in  Polish  by  Miss 
Xellie  Sojka,  now  Mrs.  Benjamin  Johnson,  to  Polish  sol¬ 
diers  in  England. 

Certain  names  of  places  that  must  have  aroused  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  mother  town  were  mentioned  in  the  broadcast 
of  July  1,  1941  over  WRUL  by  Harry  Merson,  born  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  our  Ipswich.  He  remarked  that  “Our  place- 
names  have  a  flavor  of  the  past  too :  Old  England  Road, 
Pull-and-be-Damned  Creek,  Labor-in-Vain  Road,  Heart¬ 
break  Hill ;  —  these  names  remind  us  that  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  have  always  recognized  the  odds  against 
them  and  have  faced  those  odds  the  more  proudly  because 
they  had  named  the  adversary.”  Another  speaker  over  the 
air  was  Miss  Sojka,  and  it  is  of  particular  interest  that  she, 
a  Polish  resident  of  our  Ipswich,  should  have  felt  so  strong¬ 
ly  about  England  and  her  war  effort  that  she  started  a 
chain  of  correspondence  between  the  children  of  the  two 
towns,  emphasizing  in  her  talk  particularly  the  fine  help 
given  by  Joan  Jackson,  teacher  in  the  Ipswich  town,  and 
daughter  of  the  Mayor.  Another  voice  over  the  air  came 
from  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Canny,  whose  family,  the  Goodhues, 
came  from  the  County  of  Kent  in  England.  The  house  in 
which  she  was  born  overlooks  the  south  village  green  which 
formed  part  of  the  grant  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  This 
common,  according  to  the  landscape  architect,  Arthur  A. 
Shurcliff,  to  use  his  words,  “is  one  of  the  finest  unspoiled 
examples  in  Kew  England  of  an  old-time  village  center.” 

The  visitor  to  our  Ipswich  is  shown  the  several  cobbler 
shops  which  suggested  the  name  of  a  book  written  by  the 
first  minister  of  Ipswich  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
Reverend  Nathaniel  Ward.  He  chose  for  the  title  of  this 
learned  work,  too  deep  for  the  average  reader,  “The  Simple 
Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America,”  followed  by  this  explana¬ 
tion  —  “To  help  mend  his  Native  Country  lamentably  tat¬ 
tered,  both  in  the  upper-leather  and  sole,  with  all  the  hon¬ 
est  stitches  he  can  take.”  In  it  appears  the  odd  statement 
that  the  “New  English”  .  .  .  “have  been  reputed  a  Collu- 


Photographed  by  Kindness  of  Mrs.  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr. 

Cushing-GeMatly  and  J.  K.  Prentice 

THE  ANCIENT  HOUSE,  IPSWICH,  ENGLAND 
Located  in  the  Butter  Market,  one  of  the  fine  examples  of  Elizabethan  Architecture. 

King  Charles  II  sought  refuge  here  when  fleeing  from  the  Parliament  Army. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  here,  especially  to  the  American  forces  visiting  the  town. 
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vies  of  wild  Opinionists,  swarmed  into  a  remote  wilder¬ 
ness  to  find  elbow-roome  for  our  phanatic  Doctrines  and 
practices.”  Evidently  the  author  of  the  “Cohler”  didn’t 
approve  of  the  dress  and  behaviour  of  the  women  of  the  day 
for  he  wrote:  “Methinks  it  should  break  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  to  see  so  many  goodly  English  women  im¬ 
prisoned  in  French  cages,  peering  out  of  their  hood-holes 
for  some  man  of  mercy  to  help  them  with  a  little  wit.” 
Ward  returned  to  his  native  land  and  had  the  book  printed 
there  in  1647. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Xathaniel  Rogers  of  Dedham, 
England,  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Rev.  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
all  of  whom  were  granted  land  near  the  so-called  South 
Common. 

Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  wife  of  Simon  Bradstreet  and 
daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1612.  She  lived  in  Ipswich  and  was  a  popular 
poetess  of  Essex  County.  She  is  believed  to  have  written 
the  first  poems  in  Xew  England  and  the  first  edition  of 
her  works  was  published  in  London  in  1650  without  her 
knowledge.  Of  her  children  she  said : 

I  had  eight  birds  hatched  in  the  nest ; 

Four  cocks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest; 

I  nursed  them  up  with  pain  and  care, 

Nor  cost,  nor  labor  did  I  spare. 

Till  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing, 

Mounted  the  trees  and  learned  to  sing. 

Her  poetry  evidently  made  a  great  impression  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Rogers  of  Harvard,  for  he  declared  that  “Twuce  drink¬ 
ing  of  the  nectar  of  her  lines,”  it  left  him  “weltering  in 
delight.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Katharine  F.  Sullivan, 
Principal  of  the  Junior  High  School,  quite  a  large  corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  carried  on  between  her  school  children 
and  the  Borough  of  Ipswdch  Youth  Centre  and  a  number 
of  letters  were  reprinted  in  the  Ipswich  Kews-Chroniele, 
“Essex  County’s  Fastest  Growing  Weekly.”  A  few  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  many  letters  are  copied : 

Dear  Casimir, 

During  air  raids  we  go  down  our  cellar.  It  is  our  dug-out. 
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We  are  safe  down  there  and  it  is  warm  too . The  air 

raid  siren  makes  a  terrible  noise.  We  play  darts  down  our 

cellar,  and  there  are  plenty  of  books . We  have  also 

got  a  cot  down  there  for  my  small  sister  to  keep  warm.  She 
does  not  mind  air  raids  at  all  and  loves  her  gas-mask. 

Thelma 


Dear  Nellie : 

You  ask  about  my  family.  You  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  my  father  is  Mayor  of  Ipswich  this  year,  it  is  the  second 

time  he  has  held  this  office . In  peace  time  you  can  sit 

in  a  tram  car  and  your  neighbour  remains  rigid,  whereby  now 
he  or  she  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get  eggs  or  marmalade 
or  what  new  cooking  recipe  they  have  discovered. 

Joan  Tuthill 


Dear  Miss  Sojka,  (teacher  here) 

. . .  Talking  of  bombs,  I’m  actually  writing  this  during  an 
air-raid,  and  can  hear  several  “Jerries”  droning  overhead  and 
guns  booming  about  5  miles  away,  and  bombs  dropping  all 
round  —  near  enough  to  shake  the  house,  but  not  enough  — 
yet  —  to  make  me  dive  into  the  cellar  —  which  is  what  we 
use  as  a  funk  hole .... 

Gladys  Edwards 
(Teacher  in  Ipswich,  England) 


Dear  Elaine; 

...my  kitten  is  growing  fast,  she  is  asleep  now,  we  are 
teaching  her  to  sit  up  for  food ....  Pat 

Dear  Barbara, 

...  I  am  glad  3’ou  thought  mv  picture  was  alright  beecause 
I  thought  my  mouth  was  open  a  little  too  much .... 

Kathy 

The  mention  of  air-raid  shelters  is  a  reminder  of  a  story 
told  to  a  group  in  Boston  several  years  ago  by  Major  Ian 
Hay  Beith.  The  “all  over”  signal  had  rung  and  in  a  shel¬ 
ter  in  London  someone  was  trying  to  amuse  those  present. 
He  wrote  on  a  large  blackboard,  “Everything  running 
again,  trains,  noses,  Italians.”  A  pre-w^ar  tale  connected 
with  our  Ipswich  Hosiery  Mills  may  bear  repeating.  The 
great  Boston  fire  of  1872  was  stopped  at  the  Boston  office 
of  the  Mill  and  it  was  said  amusingly  that  it  was  the  Ips¬ 
wich  “hose”  that  successfully  put  out  the  flames. 


Photographed  by 
CushIng*Gellat!y 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY'S  GATE  IN  IPSWICH,  ENGLAND 


Kindness  of  Mrs.  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr. 
and  J.  K.  Prentice 


The  last  relic  of  the  University  that  the  Cardinal  was  about  to  establish  before  encountering  Royal  displeasure. 
One  of  the  fine  specimens  in  the  town. 
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Ipswich  was  one  of  the  first  lace-making  towns  in  New 
Enj^land,  and  also  one  of  the  first  places  to  manufacture 
hosiery,  both  industries  having  been  brought  over  from 
England. 

The  English  Ipswich  was  at  one  time  a  great  coaching 
center  and  Mrs.  Ann  Nelson’s  team  of  “Ipswich  Blues,” 
as  they  were  called,  was  famous.  Daniel  Defoe,  author 
of  “Robinson  Crusoe”  stayed  in  the  town  for  a  time,  as 
did  Gainsborough,  the  artist,  and  David  Garrick,  the  ac¬ 
tor;  and  at  the  Great  White  Horse  Tavern,  Pickwick,  it 
will  be  remembered,  accidentally  met  the  elderly  lady  in 
the  yellow  curl-papers.  A  model  of  this  tavern  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  It  is  still  used  as  a  hotel  and 
is  becoming  known  to  a  large  number  of  American  service 
men.  The  “Ancient  House”  is  the  most  noted  of  the 
buildings,  and  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  report  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  both  structures  are  still  standing. 

A  further  description  of  that  town  is  contained  in  the 
Crane  Company  pamphlet  issued  from  the  English  office: 

Through  the  eyes  of  captains  of  industry,  whose  products 
have  carried  the  Town’s  reputation  the  world  over,  the 
Borough  of  Ipswich  is  an  ideal  centre  of  a  delightfully  pic¬ 
turesque  district,  immortalized  by  Constable  and  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  still  unsullied  by  crazy  development. 

Ipswich  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  Archaeology, 
five  of  its  twelve  churches  being  recorded  in  Domesday  Book. 
The  “Ancient  House”  in  the  Butter  Market,  a  fine  example 
of  Elizabethan  Architecture,  and  “Wolsey’s  Gate,”  the  last 
relic  of  the  University  that  the  Cardinal  was  about  to  estab¬ 
lish  before  he  encountered  the  Royal  displeasure,  are  but  two 
of  many  fine  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  town  and  surround¬ 
ing  district.  These  two  buildings  are  illustrated  here. 

Ten  miles  away,  the  North  Sea  provides  Nature’s  play¬ 
ground  for  the  workers .... 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ipswich  Youth  Centre,  previously 
referred  to,  mentions  a  few  interesting  facts  about  his 
Borough,  and  several  of  his  remarks  are  copied : 

It  is  the  largest  town  in  Suffolk,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Orwell,  the  biggest  river  in  Suffolk ...  it  is  the  capital  and 
largest  port  of  Suffolk.  Parts  of  the  town  are  of  great  antiqu¬ 
ity  and  the  streets  still  contain  many  specimens  of  mediaeval 
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architecture ....  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
County. ..  .Ipswich  was  the  chief  port  of  the  kingdom  of 
East  Anglia  the  capital  of  which  was  Thetford ....  In  the 
tenth  century  Ipswich  was  large  enough  to  pay  £10,000  to  the 
marauding  Danes  in  order  to  stop  their  sacking  the  town. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  Saxons  massacred  a  party  of  Danes 
and  as  revenge  the  Danish  army  completely  sacked  a  number 
of  towns  along  the  coast  of  East  Anglia  and  Ipswich  did  not 
escape  their  w'rath. . .  .In  the  Domesday  book  of  William  the 
Conqueror  Ipswich  is  referred  to  as  a  half  hundred.  This 
means  that  half  a  hundred  families  lived  within  the  boundary 
of  the  town ....  Ipswich  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief 
ports  in  the  country’s  export  trade  by  the  time  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  charter  at  the  hands  of  King  John  in  1199. 
Edward  III  also  helped  the  town  to  fiourish  when  he  brought 
over  the  Flemish  weavers  during  the  Hundred  Years  War. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  steps  were 
taken  to  regain  for  the  port  some  of  its  former  prosperity. 
....  Shipbuilding  also  became  a  regular  industry  of  the  port 
—  between  1804  and  1813  thirty-nine  war  vessels  were  built 
at  one  shipyard  alone. . .  .With  the  increase  in  size  of  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  however,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  steamship, 
the  shipbuilding  industry  vanished  entirely  from  Ipswich. 

He  concludes  with  a  story  concerning  the  mysterious 
port  of  Orwell  which  he  says  has  vanished  without  any 
trace,  but  which  was  a  flourishing  seaport  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Several  sentences  follow : 

It  was  here  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  made  his  landing 
place  in  1173  when  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne.  It  was 
here  also  that  Edward  III  collected  his  great  fleet  of  500  ves¬ 
sels  before  sailing  to  defeat  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Sluys. 

Chaucer  also  mentions  it  in  the  frequently-quoted  couplet 
from  the  “Prologue”  to  his  Canterbury  Tales : — 

‘He  wolde  the  see  were  kept  for  anything 
Bitwixe  Middleburgh  and  Orwelle.’ 

LYKX 

Twice  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Lynn  Regis, 
formerly  called  Bishop’s  Lynn,  and  later  King’s  Lynn,  in 
Korfolk,  once  on  the  way  to  Old  Boston  in  Lincolnshire 
in  1921,  and  again  on  a  return  trip  from  Old  Boston  eight 
years  later.  Visitors  from  Massachusetts  who  have  been 


Photographed  from  a  print  in 
“  History  and  Antiquities  of  King's  Lyn 
by  B.  Mackerell 


Kindness  of  Miss  Alice  T.  Tuck 
Reference  Librarian 
Lynn  Public  Library 


CUSTOM  HOUSE,  KING’S  LYNN,  ENGLAND 
One  of  the  o'dest  and  most  attractive  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  the  English  tojvn. 
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to  Lynn  Re^is  have  admired  the  town  very  much,  and  I 
too  appreciated  my  short  stays  there  equally  much.  After 
a  nice  lunch  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  we  saw  the  quaint  and  at¬ 
tractive  Custom  House  where  I  doubt  if  many  customs 
have  been  collected  for  some  years,  although  in  earlier 
times  the  place  was  an  important  shipping  port.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  River  Ouse,  which  flows  into  the  Wash,  the 
same  Wash  that  extends  up  the  River  Witham  to  Old  Bos¬ 
ton.  I  tried  to  imagine  from  the  Custom  House  wharf 
that  I  could  distinguish  the  “Boston  Stump”  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  for  I  had  been  told  that  on  a  very  clear  day  it  could 
be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  buildings.  I  was  so 
excited  at  being  near  Old  Boston  that  I  even  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  gorgeous 
moon,  to  take  an  ineffectual  glance  across  the  waters  to¬ 
wards  the  “Stump.” 

Canon  Vaudreay  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church  showed  us 
around  the  town,  which  included  a  visit  to  the  Town  Hall 
or  Guildhall,  where  Benjamin  X.  Johnson  was  so  royally 
entertained  when  he  crossed  the  water  with  the  express 
purpose  of  asking  the  Mayoress,  Marchioness  Townshend, 
to  visit  our  Lynn  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary,  in 
1929.  In  this  church  w'hich  was  founded  by  the  flrst 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Herbert  de  Losinga,  also  the  flrst  N^or- 
man  Bishop  of  East  Anglia,  we  saw  the  framed  record  of 
the  gift  of  a  few  stones  to  the  American  Lynn,  mentioned 
later.  St.  Nicholas  Church  is  also  beautiful  but  offered 
no  connecting  links  between  the  two  Lynns.  The  Green¬ 
land  w'hale  flshery  museum,  of  course,  couldn’t  be  over¬ 
looked,  with  its  rare  relics,  many  of  which  I  coveted.  One 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  occurrences,  though, 
was  the  cashing  of  a  check  at  Barclay’s  Bank  situated  in 
the  flne  square  near  the  hotel. 

Our  second  stay  was  spent  in  a  different  way,  for  we 
passed  the  night  on  a  palatial  yacht,  well  named  “Enchan¬ 
tress,”  which  was  once  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
We  were  thus  enabled  to  view  the  town  from  the  water  side. 
All  boats  of  any  importance,  owing  to  the  great  tide  fall, 
had  to  lie  at  their  docks  in  a  large  lock,  from  which  they 
could  leave  or  return  only  at  fairly  high  tides. 

After  a  night  between  silk  sheets  we  started  on  our  motor 
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trip  to  Old  Boston  and  it  was  exciting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
notice  the  signboards  “Boston  35  miles,”  “Boston  25 
miles,”  “Boston  10  miles,”  “Boston  one  mile,”  and  then 
into  the  town  itself. 

There  have  been  more  interchanges  and  visits  between 
the  Lynns  than  any  other  places  except  perhaps  the  Bostons 
Kev.  Samuel  Whiting  led  the  way  when  in  the  year  1636 
he  came  to  this  country  to  become  Minister  of  the  church 
at  Lynn.  He  had  such  a  rough  voyage  to  this  country  he 
said  that  he  would  rather  undergo  a  six  weeks’  jail  sentence 
than  make  another  such  trip.  He  was  born  in  Old  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  son  of  John  Whiting,  who  was  twice  Mayor  of  that 
town.  His  brother,  John,  was  four  times  Mayor  and  an¬ 
other  brother,  James,  once  held  that  same  position.  A 
descendant  of  Samuel  Whiting,  Walter  R.  Whiting  of 
Hingham,  reminds  me  that  Samuel’s  brother-in-law,  Rich¬ 
ard  Westland,  also  served  as  Mayor  of  the  Lincolnshire 
town  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  founding  of  the  Bay 
Colony.  Samuel  Whiting,  known  as  the  “Father”  or 
“Angel  of  Lynn,”  served  at  one  time  as  Rector  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  in  Lynn  Regis,  and  also  of  Skirbeck  Church,  in 
Boston,  England.  A  history  of  First  Church  of  Lynn, 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Edgar  Copeland,  contains  this  para¬ 
graph  : 

In  selecting  the  next  minister,  it  was  resolved  “to  act  more 
prudently  and  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.”  Moved  by 
strong  conviction  of  religious  duty,  many  able  and  learned 
persons  were  leaving  England  and  coming  to  the  Xew  World. 
Among  these  were  Samuel  Whiting,  a  learned  divine,  a  son 
of  the  Mayor  of  Old  Boston,  England,  and — born  in  1597 — a 
graduate  of  the  English  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
church  in  Lynn  soon  found  him  out,  and  invited  him  to  be¬ 
come  its  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  on  Tuesday,  November  8,  1636.  The  Council  remained 
two  days,  and  found  much  difficulty  in  organizing  a  church 
which  was  composed  at  this  time  of  only  six  members  and  the 
minister . He  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  serving  and  shep¬ 

herding  his  flock  in  this  church.  Mr.  Whiting  served  for 
forty-three  years. 

A  shaft  decorates  the  grave  of  this  well  known  pioneer 
in  West  Lynn  Cemetery.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
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that  there  is  also  a  West  Lynn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
River  Ouse.  In  honor  of  Samuel  Whitin"  and  by  his  re¬ 
quest  the  name  of  the  early  Saufius  or  Sanest  was  chanjsred 
to  Lynn,  a  name  associated  with  his  early  preachiii".  The 
early  Indian  appellation  was  Cawgust,  Sawust  or  Saugut. 
Whitin"  street  in  our  Lynn  perpetuates  his  name.  The 
first  five  men  who  made  the  original  settlement  were  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Francis  Ingalls,  William  Di.xey  and  John  and 
William  Wood. 

The  first  visitor  to  England  from  Lynn,  ^Massachusetts, 
was  most  probably  the  Indian  chieftain  !Montowampate, 
who  journeyed  oyer  to  collect  a  debt  owed  him  for  some 
beaver  skins,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Governor  Winthrop.  It  has  been  narrated  that  he 
did  not  like  the  English  bill  of  fare,  much  preferring  his 
customary  clams  and  succotash. 

Manv  years  later,  in  1867.  at  the  dedication  of  our  new 
City  Hall,  !Mayor  Roland  G.  Usher  communicated  with 
Lynn,  England,  when  Walter  !Moyse  was  Mayor,  and  some 
years  later  visited  Old  Lynn  and  brought  home  some  inter¬ 
esting  pictures.  Our  ex-official  wrote  these  lines : 

King’s  Lynn  can  trace  a  direct  line  of  Mayors  for  six  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Before  the  first  white  men  trod  our  shores,  it  was 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  the  center  of  a 
large  trade  two  hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of  this 
continent.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  YIII,  it  had  entertained 
in  royal  style  no  less  than  five  kings. 

Mr.  Usher  took  with  him  a  letter  from  Rev.  Louis  de 
Cormis  suggesting  that  one  of  the  churches  in  Old  Lynn 
might  send  a  stone  to  oixr  Lynn  in  remembrance  of  our 
Lynn’s  250th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  These  relics 
in  the  form  of  several  stones  are  now  in  our  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  with  a  suitable  tablet. 

James  R.  Xewhall  in  1883  visited  the  English  town  and 
brought  back  a  valuable  history  presented  by  J.  James 
Coulter,  describing  the  shipping,  fisheries  and  old  build¬ 
ings.  Xewhall’s  scrap  book,  now  in  our  Lynn  library,  is 
most  interesting  as  he  was  an  excellent  writer. 

Another  visitor  abroad  was  James  H.  Van  Buren,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  who  related  an  account  of  his 
trip  when  he  reached  home  in  1895. 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  took  place  in 
1897  at  which  time  Mayor  Ramsdell  sent  congratulations 
to  Mayor  Gurney  as  a  “tribute  of  affection  and  loyalty  to 
the  illustrious  lady  who  has  reigned  for  the  last  sixty 
years.”  A  reply  and  a  Jubilee  medal  were  forwarded  to 
our  Lynn  and  the  latter  is  now  in  the  Lynn  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

Interchanges  continued  and  in  1900  at  the  Semi-Cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  Incorporation  of  our  Lynn  as  a  City,  Mayor 
Shepherd  invited  Mayor  Bristow  to  be  present,  but  he  was 
unable  to  accept.  A  number  of  interesting  seals  now  re¬ 
pose  in  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  together  with  other 
valuable  documents.  There  are  also  some  organ  pipes  in 
its  rooms  donated  by  St.  Margaret’s  Church  in  1902. 

Six  years  later  a  letter  was  read  at  one  of  the  Society’s 
meetings,  from  Miss  B.  J.  Black  of  Heacham,  King’s 
Lynn,  telling  how  Francis  Rolfe,  then  Town  Clerk,  saved 
the  early  charters  of  Lynn  Regis.  This  story  seems 
worthy  of  repetition.  These  documents,  granted  by  King 
John  in  1205,  had  to  be  in  possession  of  the  town  to  make 
them  effective.  Cromwell  demanded  their  surrender  and 
the  burgesses  were  perplexed,  for  they  prided  themselves 
on  the  long  succession  of  Royal  charters  by  which  the  town 
enjoyed  certain  liberties  and  privileges.  In  1656  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  and  it  was  decided  to  select 
a  deputation  to  take  them  to  London,  where  a  counsellor- 
at-law  was  procured  to  represent  Lynn’s  interest.  The  val¬ 
uable  documents  were  thereupon  sealed  and  locked,  each 
one  separately,  and  placed  on  a  pack  horse,  in  charge  of 
Francis  Rolfe  and  other  trusted  attendants.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  London  the  Lynnites  promised  to  surrender  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  drawing  up  the  new  ones.  After  some 
delay  their  whereabouts  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  and 
finally  Rolfe  succeeded  in  taking  them  back  in  a  similar 
way,  storing  them  in  his  own  house.  In  a  short  time 
Cromwell  and  his  men  arrived  in  Lynn  whereupon  great 
care  had  to  be  taken  not  to  divulge  the  secret.  In  1660 
the  valuable  papers  were  restored  in  safety  to  the  Custom 
House.  Photographs  of  these  charters  were  presented  to 
our  Lynn. 

Francis  Rolfe  was  a  relative  of  the  husband  of  Pocahon- 
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tas,  John  Rolfe.  In  Heacham  Church  in  King’s  Lynn  is  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  latter’s  father,  also  named 
John.  Rolfe  took  his  wife,  Pocahontas,  to  Heacham  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Rolfe  family,  and  about  three  hundred 
years  later  Charles  Stewart,  a  descendant  of  the  Rolfes 
and  the  head  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Cunard  White  Star 
Line,  took  his  American  bride  to  visit  there.  Pocahontas 
was  buried  in  St.  George’s  Church  at  Gravesend,  now  part 
of  London.  She  had  a  son  named  Thomas  and  the  only 
known  painting  of  the  mother  and  boy  is  now  in  Sedge- 
ford  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Rolfe  family.  Francis  Rolfe 
lies  buried  in  St.  Nicholas’  Church. 

In  1921  Clarence  Sherman  of  the  Lynn  Public  Library 
took  over  messages  from  Mayor  Creamer. 

One  of  Lynn’s  most  public-spirited  citizens,  Beniamin 
N.  Johnson,  almost  equally  well  known  in  Boston,  decided 
in  1929  to  visit  Lynn  across  the  Atlantic  to  invite  Mai^ 
chioness  Townshend,  Mayoress,  to  be  the  chief  guest  of 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  on  the  invitation  of  Mayor  Ralph 
Bauer.  The  occasion  was  the  Tercentenary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  Lynn.  While  the  guest  of  King’s  Lynn,  the 
“Ambassador”  stayed  four  days  on  the  beautiful  estate  of 
the  Marchioness,  Raynham  Hall.  He  was  also  tendered  a 
large  banquet  in  the  Guildhall,  which  was  attended  by 
many  dignitaries.  The  local  newspaper,  the  Eastern  Daily 
Press,  printed  a  long  article  with  the  heading,  “Hands 
Across  the  Sea,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to  King’s  Lynn, 
England  —  Interview  with  Representative.”  A  picture 
of  this  beautiful  Guildhall  is  reproduced  here  and  a  stone 
from  the  building  now  forms  a  souvenir  in  the  Historical 
Society.  Several  months  later,  in  June,  the  Marchioness 
and  her  young  son  George  arrived  in  Lynn  for  the  six  day 
celebration.  The  photograph  album  in  the  Lynn  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  depicts  the  many  activities  and  the  illuminated 
scroll  presented  by  the  Marchioness  testifies  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  places.  The  key  to  the  city  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  and  with  it  the  son,  now  a  Marquis,  seemed 
to  have  unlocked  the  hearts  of  everyone  he  met.  One  day 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Cunard- White  Star  Line  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Charles  Stewart,  the  head  of  the  Line,  asked  him 
how  he  liked  America.  Opening  his  jacket  he  showed 
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with  pride  a  Fire  badge  and  also  a  Police  badge  given  to 
him  by  these  organizations  in  our  L^-nn  —  “Of  course,” 
be  said,  “I’m  having  a  grand  time  in  America.” 

When  Benjamin  Johnson  died  the  Lynn,  England,  news¬ 
paper  recorded  the  event  with  much  regret. 

During  the  winter  of  1940  and  1941  two  mobile  kitchens 
were  presented  by  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  to  Robert  W. 
Mortimore,  head  of  the  British  War  Relief  in  Boston. 
Some  months  later  Mayor  Albert  Cole  received  word  that 
an  old  landmark  in  the  English  city  damaged  first  by 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  men  in  1643  had  been  hit  again,  this 
time  by  German  bombs,  sometime  during  1941.  This 
curious  incident  is  thus  described  by  Walter  Leake,  Tax 
Commissioner,  who  wrote  to  ^Mayor  Cole  that  he  had  just 
tasted  an  orange  for  the  first  time  in  two  years.  He  said : 
“A  fragment  of  one  of  the  bombs  fell  through  the  roof  of 
my  mill  at  almost  exactly  the  same  spot  which  was  struck 
by  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  cannon  balls  when  he  besieged 
Lynn  298  years  ago  and  which  we  found  in  the  wall  when 
alterations  were  being  made.  They  hang  side  by  side  on 
my  office  wall,  labelled : 

“CROMWELL  1643  —  HITLER  1941” 

Leake  also  presented  our  Lynn  Library  with  welve 
water  colors  done  by  himself,  of  old  buildings  and  t 
corners  of  his  town,  including  a  picture  of  the  Custom 
House.  They  have  been  framed  and  will  be  hung  in  a 
short  time.  The  artist  wrote  that  he  hoped  he  had  “cap¬ 
tured  some  of  the  charm  and  colour  of  our  old  town,”  and 
that  they  may  be  of  some  interest  “to  your  Citizens  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  from  these  homes  or  others  like  them, 
that  the  men  went  who  founded  Lynn,  U.S.A.” 

During  1941  H.  A.  E.  Pyshorn,  a  newspaperman  of 
King’s  Lynn  serving  with  the  R.  A.  F.,  fonvarded  some 
articles  describing  his  town,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Lynn  Item  here.  One  paragraph  read : 

As  a  citizen  of  King’s  Lynn,  England,  I  have  to  express  in 
the  first  place  a  deep  and  lasting  gratitude  at  the  gesture  of 
the  Lynn  Item  and  Greater  Lynn  in  Massachusetts  generally. 
I  know  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  English  Lynn 
will  appreciate  your  goodness  and  greatness  of  heart. 
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In  July,  1941,  there  was  a  namesake  town  broadcast  to 
Lynn’s  older  sister,  mentionino;  particularly  Marchioness 
Townshend  of  Raynham,  and  amonj?  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  were  City  Treasurer,  Joseph  Cole,  Guy  I^ewhall, 
Rev.  Alfred  F.  Ferjruson,  John  S.  Murphy,  a  leading  rep¬ 
resentative  of  labor  who  headed  the  Committee  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  rollinfr  kitchen,  and  an  evacue  from  Derby 
not  far  from  King’s  Lynn.  The  boy  was  asked  how  he 
liked  ]\[assachusetts.  He  replied  that  he  thought  it  lovely, 
“but  I  hope  you  won’t  mind,”  he  added,  “if  I  say  that  I 
like  London  just  a  bit  better.”  The  English  lad  remarked 
“If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  all  the 
American  customs,  games,  mannerisms,  and — ^>’es — even 
the  slang  we  have  learned  to  use  so  well — and  which  we 
like  very  miich.  Rugby  is  now.  football,  cricket  is  base¬ 
ball  ;  crumpets  are  just  plain  biscuits  while  ‘Cheerio !’  is 
‘I’ll  be  seeing  you !’  ” 

Another  voice  over  the  broadcast  said,  “As  for  ourselves 
on  this  side,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  Kazism  is 
a  force  directed  as  much  against  our  way  of  life  as  against 
yours  and  that  if  the  world  is  to  be  rid  of  this  evil  we  must 
more  and  more  unite  our  efforts  towards  that  end.” 

From  Earl  M.  Lawrence,  Secretary  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Lynn,  I  have  learned  that  contacts  were  made  with  the 
people  of  Lynn  Regis  at  the  first  meeting  of  their  club  in 
1926,  sending  messages  of  good  will  to  our  club,  “located 
in  the  land  that  gave  birth  to  Rotar\'  and  in  the  city  which 
derives  its  name  from  our  ancient  Borough.”  Exchanges 
have  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  When  the  !Mar- 
chioness  was  a  guest  of  the  club  in  our  Lynn  she  presented 
a  gift  and  the  ^lassachusetts  Rotary  donated  to  the  King’s 
Lynn  Club  an  American  flag.  In  1937  Ira  J.  Haskell  as 
an  envoy  from  here  presented  to  the  English  club  a  beauti¬ 
ful  guest  book  in  which  to  record  the  names  of  their  visi¬ 
tors.  A  banner  was  ariven  him  to  take  home.  Funds  have 
also  been  sent  during  the  war.  “We  shall  continue,”  wrote 
!^^r.  Lawrence,  “in  our  endeavor  as  the  years  pass  to  make 
the  ties  of  friendship  more  and  more  binding.” 

In  earlv  days  the  English  towm  was  known  by  many 
names,  Len,  Lenn,  Lenna,  Lena,  Lun  and  Lunea.  Only  a 
very  few  highlights  of  the  histon*'^  of  Lynn  can  be  even 
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briefly  mentioned.  King  John  was  a  visitor  there  in  1216, 
also  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  King  Henry  VII,  and  as  we 
have  mentioned,  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  last  named,  so 
the  story  goes,  fell  into  the  Ouse  when  a  child  and  was 
saved  by  a  Royalist.  Years  later  when  he  marched  in  with 
his  army  he  chanced  to  meet  his  rescuer  and  asked  him  if 
he  remembered  the  event.  “Truly  I  do,”  was  the  reply, 
“and  the  Lord  forgive  me  but  I  wish  I’d  let  thee  drown.” 

Daniel  Defoe  went  there  in  1722  and  described  it  as  a 
“rich  and  populous  port-town,”  and  a  few  lines  of  poetry 
express  its  importance  as  a  seaport : 

Rising  was  a  sea-port  town 
When  Lynn  was  but  a  marsh ; 

Now  Lynn  it  is  a  sea-])ort 
And  Rising  fares  the  worse. 

Another  visitor  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  “There’s 
a  bit  o’life  sometimes  there,”  evidently  preferring  it  to  his 
home  in  the  country  which  he  said  was  very  much  like 
“living  in  a  teapot  and  ‘peekin’  at  the  world  through  the 
spout.” 

From  a  history  of  the  town  I  noticed  that  there  have 
been  many  connections  with  Norway,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  Norwegian  Colony  there  in  1300.  I  also 
saw  that  there  were  supposed  to  be  witches  in  town  at  one 
time.  Another  fact  of  interest  is  the  Red  Book  of  Lynn, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1309,  which  contains  copies  of  wills 
and  other  documents,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  old¬ 
est  paper  book  in  the  Kingdom.  A  regulation  also  caught 
my  eye,  which  in  the  year  1520  required  all  unemployed 
to  stand  for  hire  at  the  corner  of  Chequer  Street  for  one 
hour  at  a  certain  time  or  be  punished  as  vagrants. 

MANCHESTER 

There  is  a  Manchester  in  every  New  England  State, 
with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island.  Certainly  Manchester, 
England  ought  to  be  flattered  to  have  this  name  chosen  so 
often.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  our 
Essex  town  got  its  name  from  the  English  city,  or  whether 
it  was  so  called  for  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  an 
oflicial  connection  with  the  colonies. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  an  occasional  visitor  to  these  parts, 
finds  himself  stranded  in  the  wron^  Manchester  many 
miles  from  his  host  with  whom  he  expected  to  pass  a 
leisurely  week-end.  This  very  mistake  happened  to  a  guest 
of  ours  when  we  were  spending  the  summer  at  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  as  it  is  often  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  inland  places  of  the  same  name.  He  was  warned  to 
be  sure  to  take  the  train  for  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  but 
through  some  mistake  found  himself  on  a  sweltering  July 
morning  in  Manchester,  Xew  Hampshire,  not  by  the  sea. 
He  told  the  station  master  that  he  would  like  his  luggage 
quickly  as  he  wanted  to  take  a  swim  in  the  ocean.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  official  looked  surprised  and  asked  our 
friend  where  he  expected  to  find  any  ocean  thereabouts.  “I 
guess  you’ll  have  to  swim  in  the  nearby  pond,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  A  hot  long  trip  followed  into  Boston  and  then  to 
us,  too  late  for  any  swim  that  day. 

The  residents  of  the  Massachusetts  Manchester  fully  be¬ 
lieve  the  town  was  named  for  the  English  city,  according 
to  a  copy  of  the  broadcast  given  to  me  by  Miss  Grace  M. 
Brest.  It  took  place  in  our  Town  Hall  in  September  of 
1942.  Rev.  Paul  McElroy  had  been  to  the  English  city 
and  he  told  them  about  our  town,  laying  special  emphasis 
on  Singing  Beach  which  he  rated  as  the  finest  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  sands  do  seem  to  sing  as  one  walks 
on  them,  a  characteristic  of  very  few  beaches ;  in  fact  it  is 
very  different  from  some  I  have  seen,  which  I  have  nick¬ 
named  “Stinging  Beach,”  “Singeing  Beach,”  and  “Slink¬ 
ing  Beach.” 

The  compiler  of  the  broadcast  makes  the  statement  that 
William  Allen,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  who 
built  the  first  saw  mill  in  the  town,  came  from  Manchester, 
England,  with  some  of  his  friends,  therefore,  in  1645,  they 
petitioned  the  court  to  change  the  name  from  Jeffrey’s 
Creek,  the  earliest  name  of  the  township,  to  its  present  one 
in  honor  of  their  native  town,  the  grant  reading  “At  ye 
request  of  ye  inhabitants  of  Jeffrey’s  Creek,  this  Court 
doth  grant  y*  ye  said  Jeffrey’s  Creek  henceforward  shall  be 
called  Manchester.”  The  following  story  was  sent  over  the 
air  at  the  time  of  the  broadcast,  and  we  quote  Mr.  Willis 
verbatim : 
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Let's  tell  them  the  tale  of  the  cannon  ball.  Well  —  the 
story  {roes  that  during  the  war  of  1812  the  town  was  aroused 
by  a  British  vessel  off  shore;  the  militia  rushed  down  Sea  St. 
dragging  their  only  cannon  by  a  rope,  up  the  great  hill  to  the 
shore.  The  Captain  marched  his  lifers  and  drummers  back 
and  forth  behind  bushes  and  scared  the  British  into  thinking 
they  had  a  large  force.  After  the  vessel  sailed  away  without 
attacking,  the  men  marched  to  town ;  they  found  their  one  and 
only  cannon  ball  by  the  side  of  the  road  where  it  rolled  on 
the  way  down  and  they  hadn’t  missed  it ! 

(This  hill  is  near  the  present  Caner,  Stockton  and  Den¬ 
nett  places,  the  steepest  part  having  been  situated  near  the 
property  of  the  ^Misses  Sturgis.) 

It  w’as  a  joke  on  both  sides,  someone  present  added.  The 
talk  ended  by  singing  the  Manchester  hymn  written  in 
1895  for  the  250th  Anniversary,  entitled  “The  Same  Tides 
Flow.”  The  change  from  the  days  of  the  Red  Men  to 
the  present  Manchester  is  told  in  this  verse : 

But  the  Indian  hunting  ground 
Has  become  a  garden  fair ; 

Where  the  wigwam  once  was  found 
Stands  the  mansion  rich  and  rare. 

Wealth  and  skill  have  bro’t  their  pow’r 
Ev’ry  where  their  work  we  see. 

Love  and  beauty  grace  the  bower. 

This  is  Eden  by  the  sea. 

In  1938  some  citizens  in  the  English  city  through  their 
Lord  flavor,  extended  to  our  town  an  invitation  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  their  300th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  their 
municipal  charter,  but  we  were  unable  to  accept.  The 
300th  Anniversarv  of  our  Manchester  will  take  place  in 
1945. 

^fanchester  in  Lancashire  had  a  long  history  before  it 
became  a  city  in  1638.  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Irwell 
and  there  the  Romans  had  a  camp  or  “Castrum”  called 
!Mancunium.  Woolen  manufacturers  ranked  among  the 
first  in  England  in  size  and  importance  and  its  citizens 
were  described  as  being  “the  most  industrious  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  kingdom.”  The  English  city  has  for  many 
years  been  knowm  as  the  center  of  English  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  and  has  a  large  population. 
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Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  has  had  a  closer  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mother  city  than  the  other  New  England 
towns  of  this  name. 


ROWLEY 

The  late  Tracy  Elliot  Hazen  for  many  years  made  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  New  England  immigrants  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  undoubtedly  obtained  more  knowledge  of  Yorkshire 
families  than  anyone  else,  and  Rowley  in  that  county  came 
in  for  a  large  part  of  his  researches  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  Rowley. 
His  rernarks  at  the  Tercentenary  celebration  in  1939  were 
most  enlightening  and  really  gave  us  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  connecting  links  between  the  two  towns.  Hazen  visited 
the  English  Rowley,  which  he  reported  was  pronounced 
Roeley,  and  while  there  it  was  confirmed  that  the  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Rogers  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  his  parish 
carried  away  with  him  to  New  England  all  the  early  rec¬ 
ords.  It  is  also  well  established  that  he  induced  twenty 
families  from  Rowley  and  nearby  tOMTiships  to  leave  their 
country  with  him,  thereby  depopulating  the  villages,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rector  who  showed  Hazen  around.  After 
enjoying  his  ministry  in  Rowley,  East  Yorkshire,  for  over 
seventeen  years,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  ‘Tor  refusing  to 
read  that  accursed  book  which  allowed  sports  on  God’s  holy 
Sabbath  or  Lord’s  day  I  was  suspended  and  by  it  and  other 
sad  signs  of  the  time  driven,  with  many  of  my  hearers,  into 
New  England.” 

The  emigrant’s  father.  Rev.  Richard  Rogers,  was  a 
prominent  Puritan  preacher  in  Wethersfield,  Essex  County, 
England,  and  there  his  son  Ezekiel  was  born  in  1590  and 
spent  his  youth.  The  son  was  called  to  the  English  Row- 
ley  and  preached  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  where  people  came 
to  hear  him  from  nearby  places.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  even  the  King  was  apprised  of  his  leaving  England. 
One  of  the  streets  here  is  named  Wethersfield  in  honor  of 
the  family.  Rogers  and  his  friends  are  supposed  to  have 
sailed  from  Hull  on  the  Humber  in  the  year  1638  in  the 
ship  “John”  of  London.  With  him  were  two  members  of 
the  Jewett  (known  also  as  Jouett)  family,  Maximilian 
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and  Joseph,  thus  bringing  to  !N^ew  England  this  well-known 
name,  which  exists  still  in  our  Rowley  in  the  person  of 
Amos  E.  Jewett,  who  is  one  of  the  prominent  citizen^  ’n  the 
touTi  and  an  authority  on  its  history.  These  two  emigrants 
came  from  Bradford  in  West  Riding.  It  is  quite  definite 
that  the  first  settlers  here  were  the  first  to  make  cloth  in 
this  country,  and  added  Hazen,  “In  this  enterprise  we  may 
well  believe  the  Jewetts  were  leaders,  continuing  their 
hereditary  family  occupation.”  John  Pearson,  however, 
was  the  first  to  start  this  enterprise.  Evidently  a  distant 
relative  of  Jewett,  once  Master  of  Balliol  College  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  was  very  learned,  for  Ilazen  in  his  interesting  talk, 
previously  referred  to,  quoted  this  rhyme  appearing  in  a 
London  newspaper : 

My  name  is  Doctor  Jowett: 

T  am  the  Master  of  this  College. 

All  there  is  to  know,  I  know  it : 

Aught  else  one  thinks  he  knows. 

It  simply  isn’t  knowledge. 

On  the  “John”  Avhen  it  sailed  to  Xeiv  England  w'as  Jose 
Glover,  who  brought  over  the  well-knowm  Dave  Press.  The 
record  of  the  voyage  contained  this  sad  but  expressive  state¬ 
ment  :  “He  reached  port  before  the  ship  made  land.” 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  from  Boxford,  England 
was  also  an  important  factor  in  the  early  days  of  the  town, 
and  became  second  Pastor  of  the  Church.  He  married,  in 
1651,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Appleton  a  descendant  of 
John  Appleton  who  died  at  Great  Waldingfield  in  Suffolk, 
England.  Someone  prepared  this  epitaph  which,  how'ever, 
was  never  placed  on  his  gravestone : 

At  Rogers’s  Head  and  Shepard’s  Side, 

In  Creeps  this  Saint,  and’s  not  deni’d ; 

Come  Brother  Phillips,  come  to  Bed, 

Here’s  room  enough,  lay  down  thy  head, 

Samuel  Maverick  in  “A  Briefe  Description  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  etc.,  makes  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  indus¬ 
try  in  Rowdey,  “The  inhabitants  are  most  Yorkshiremen, 
very  laborious  people  and  drive  a  pretty  trade,  makeing 
Cloath  and  Ruggs  of  Cotton  Wool,  and  also  Sheeps  wooll 
with  which  in  few  yeares  the  Countrey  will  bound.” 
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Governor  Winthrop  also  wrote  about  this  settlement: 
‘‘Our  supplies  from  England  failing,  most  men  began  to 
look  about  them,  and  fell  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton; 
whereof,  we  had  a  store  from  Barbadoes,  and  of  hemp  and 
flax,  wherein  Rowley,  to  their  great  commendation  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  other  towns.” 

Another  Avriter  of  early  New  England  history,  John 
Dunton,  who  visited  here  in  1686,  and  who  evidently  wit¬ 
nessed  a  game  of  football  played  in  Rowley  or  perhaps 
nearby  between  two  town  teams,  wrote,  in  his  “Letters  from 
New  England”  that,  “Neither  were  they  so  apt  to  trip  up 
one  another’s  heels,  and  quarrel,  as  I  have  seen  ’em  in 
England.” 

Historians  believe  that  from  1620  to  1640  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  this  country  amounted  to  four  thousand 
families,  or  about  twenty-one  thousand  British  subjects.  A 
native  of  our  town  has  figured  that  of  the  2,545  who  died 
in  the  second  century,  and  whose  ages  only  are  recorded, 
seventy-two  were  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  four  reached 
a  hundred  years  or  over,  remarking  that  although  IMe- 
thuselah  lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  even  he 
too  had  to  die  sometime. 

The  settlement  at  New  Haven  desired  this  group  of  set¬ 
tlers  to  repair  there  but  Rogers  chose  a  tract  of  land  be¬ 
tween  Ipswich  and  Newbury.  A  grant  was  made  reading 
as  follows :  “13  March,  1638-9.  Mr.  Ezechil  Rogers,  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  and  their  company  had  granted  them  8  miles 
every  way  into  the  countrey,  where  it  may  not  trench  vpon 
other  plantations  already  settled.”  For  some  time  this 
territory  was  known  as  “Mr.  Rogers’  settlement,”  of  which 
he  became  the  first  minister.  He  built  his  house  on  Weth¬ 
ersfield  Street.  Cotton  Mather  said  of  him  “The  rest  of 
this  good  man’s  time  in  the  world  was  winter;  he  saw  more 
nights  than  days,”  for  his  first  wife  who  accompanied  him 
from  England,  he  buried  at  the  expiration  of  about  ten 
years.  His  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson,  the  first  minister  of  Boston,  also  died.  His  third 
wife  survived  him,  but  the  very  night  of  this  marriage, 
July  16th,  1651,  his  dwelling-house,  with  all  his  goods,  the 
church  records,  and  the  library  he  brought  with  him  from 
England,  were  burned  in  a  conflagration  which  it  is  be- 
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lieved  was  set  by  a  maid  in  his  household  in  jealousy  for 
not  herself  becoming  his  bride.  Soon  after  this  a  fall  from 
his  horse  so  injured  his  right  arm  that  it  became  useless. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  learned  to  write  with  his  left 
hand.  A  few  years  later  he  remarked :  “It  is  hard  to 
get  a  servant  that  is  glad  of  family  duties.  I  had  a  rare 
blessing  of  servants  in  Yorkshire;  and  those  I  brought 
over  were  a  blessing;  but  the  young  brood  doth  much  af¬ 
flict  me.” 

In  more  recent  years  Captain  Nathaniel  Perley  built  a 
vessel  on  Rowley  Common  which  was  named  the  “Coun¬ 
try’s  Wonder.”  It  was  drawn  to  the  river,  a  mile  and  half 
distant  by  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen.  It  is  related  in  the 
town’s  history  that  while  the  drivers  were  eating  lunch. 
Captain  Perley,  in  order  to  feel  that  he  was  providing 
drink  for  all,  poured  a  barrel  of  Jamaica  rum  into  a  near¬ 
by  well  in  order  that  all  might  partake  of  something 
stronger  than  water. 

The  Rowley  Tercentenary  lasted  four  days  during  Au¬ 
gust,  1939,  and  consisted  of  addresses,  school  exercises,  his¬ 
torical  episodes,  garden  party,  exhibition  of  relics,  ball 
game,  band  concert,  tree  planting,  dedication  of  tablets, 
colonial  ball,  parade,  ending  with  a  banquet  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  ;  in  short,  everything  that  any  celebration  committee 
could  possibly  think  of.  ^lessages,  of  course,  were  sent 
across  the  water,  but  it  was  found  impossible  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  appear  from  the  Old  Country.  Greetings,  how¬ 
ever,  were  sent  over  here  from  “the  Mother  Church  and 
Parish  of  Rowley”  and  were  read  by  Deacon  John  A.  Mar¬ 
shall  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  “to  our  Brethren 
of  Rowley,  Massachusetts.”  This  message  was  signed  by 
Charles  Lacey,  who  for  flfty-seven  years  was  Parish  Clerk 
of  his  town.  At  the  end  of  a  long  letter  Lacey  intimated 
that  he  thought  it  might  be  well  to  take  out  War  Damage 
insurance  on  the  Communion  Cup  (dated  1630)  used  by 
Ezekiel  Rogers.  The  Rector  also  sent  his  best  wishes. 

Mr.  Marshall  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  in  February,  1942,  as  well  as  Clerk  of  the  Tercenten¬ 
ary  Committee.  He  also  has  served  the  town  in  an  official 
capacity  for  over  fifty  years.  It  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  have  corresponded  often  with  Rowley,  England,  for 
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his  wife  was  a  native  of  the  Enfjjlish  Manchester.  Among 
his  Feraarks  were  the  following : — 

From  the  First  Church  of  Kowley,  founded  by  Mr.  Rogers 
in  U39  have  since  been  organized  wholly  or  in  part,  Churches 
at  Bradford,  Boxford  1st,  South  Byfield,  Groveland,  George¬ 
town,  Boxford  2d,  and  Linebrook ;  thus  we  have  a  most  in¬ 
timate  connection  with  Rowley  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and 
can  wholeheartedly  say  to  you  all,  greetings  and  best  wishes, 
and  to  present  and  past  Rectors  and  the  long  and  faithful 
Parish  Clerk,  Mr.  Lacey. 

An  exhibit  during  the  Tercentenary  was  a  sunken  gar¬ 
den  copied  from  one  at  Hovingham  Hall  in  Yorkshire. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  broadcast  was  F.  Payson  Todd, 
a  descendant  of  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  the  second  Pastor  of 
our  Rowdey.  He  w’as  selected  to  impersonate  the  character 
of  Ezekiel  Rogers  in  the  pageant.  “Liberty,”  he  said,  “is 
a  previous  heritage  that  must,  at  all  costs,  be  preserved  for 
the  generations  still  unborn.” 

The  last  speaker,  Hon.  Cornelius  F.  Haley,  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  celebration,  said,: 

United  as  we  are  with  the  British  people,  representatives 
of  a  great  English  speaking  nation  our  interests  are  mutual, 
in  support  of  your  noble  defense  for  home  and  country,  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rowley  contribute  with  ready  hands  and  willing  hearts 
all  the  aid  within  their  power,  to  support  the  defenders  of 
England  in  their  heroic  stand  against  the  invader. 

He  then  referred  to  the  patriotic  service  now  being  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  prominent  resident  of  Rowley,  Miss  Pauline 
Fenno,  who  not  only  provided  a  mobile  canteen  for  the 
homeless  and  rescue  squads,  but  has  been  a  “loyal  aid  to 
Lady  Reading  in  the  humanitarian  work  of  the  Women’s 
Voluntary  Services  for  Civil  Defense.” 

The  Tercentenary  Publication  contains  this  paragraph: 

Rowley  after  three  hundred  years  of  existence  as  a  real 
Yankee  town,  still  retains  its  ancient  charm  and  traditions. 
Visitors  from  the  old  country  would  certainly  find  much  in 
the  town  to  remind  them  of  the  peace  and  serenity  of  some 
little  village  deep  in  the  heart  of  England.  There  is  not  much 
of  the  modern  world  hustling  and  bustling  in  Rowley.  This 
feeling  came  to  one  commentator  on  Rowley :  “Let  the  world 
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go.  To  be  born  in  such  a  place,  and  in  the  sereneness  of  old 
age  to  die  in  such  a  place,  and  to  sleep  at  last  in  the  same 
dust  with  the  good  old  fathers  of  olden  times,  were  enough  to 
fill  the  cup  of  mortal  happiness  full.” 

In  the  procession  during  the  celebration  of  1839  was  an 
elderly  gentleman,  with  an  old  lady  of  eighty-six,  mounted 
on  a  pillion,  both  in  the  full  dress  of  olden  time,  not  omit¬ 
ting  the  cocked  hat  and  powdered  wig.  There  were  also 
Indians,  in  full  costume,  carrying  the  pipe  and  armour  of 
the  late  Black  Hawk,  an  Indian  chief.  There  was  the 
weather  vane,  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  with  the  figures, 
1697,  cut  through  it,  the  date  of  the  second  meeting-house. 

In  the  pavilion  were  displayed  some  very  ancient  books 
brought  from  England  by  the  first  settlers  of  Kowley,  also 
a  large  armchair,  with  a  set  of  heavy  leather-bottomed 
chairs,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  England  by  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town ;  the  former  was  used  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  dinner  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  chapter  on  the  Rowleys  can  be  closed  with  a  few 
lines  of  a  prologue  to  introduce  the  “Rowley  Episodes” 
and  a  remark  made  by  Reverend  A.  Cooper  of  Old 
Rowley  in  an  address  before  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society : 

From  a  far  away  Parish  in  England 
From  a  home  life  of  comfort  and  ease 
He  had  gathered  these  people  together. 

They  had  made  the  long  voyage  over  seas. 

And  they  came  to  a  desolate  country. 

To  a  life  of  privation  and  pain 
Before  them  one  hope  and  one  vision 
One  ultimate  goal  to  attain. 

A  home  for  themselves  and  their  children 
In  a  land  that  was  free  and  their  own . 

“I  have  never  known  of  stronger  or  wiser  men  than  those 
who  colonized  America  in  the  17th  century,  of  whom  the 
men  of  Rowley,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  were  second  to 
none.” 

(To  he  continued) 
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The  Influence  of  New  England  Shipping  on  the 
Study  of  Polynesian  Mateeial  Culture 


By  Ernest  S.  Dodge 


It  is  not  possible  today  for  an  ethnologist  to  study  the 
indigenous  material  culture  of  the  Polynesians  in  the  field. 
Only  hy  visiting  many  American,  European,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australian  museums  can  one  see  the  tools,  weapons, 
ornaments,  household  equipment,  and  clothing  of  the  na¬ 
tives  as  they  were  before  contact  with  white  men.  These, 
along  with  all  other  cultural  manifestations  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesians,  deteriorated  with  extraordinary  rapidity  under  the 
white  impact,  so  that  within  a  few  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  region,  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  native  culture,  in  most  of  the  groups,  was 
changed  almost  beyond  recognition. 

Because  of  the  geographical  location  of  Pohmesia,  ac¬ 
culturation  was  swift  and  violent.  These  small  islands, 
widely  distributed  through  the  central  Pacific,  lay  directly 
across  one  of  the  principal  water  routes  to  the  wealth  of 
China  and  the  East,  and  they  were,  besides,  the  nearest 
land  to  some  of  the  world’s  finest  whaling  grounds.  Thus 
hardly  had  the  ink  dried  on  the  history-making  log  books 
of  the  Pacific  explorers  before  the  region  was  swarming 
with  traders  and  whalers,  quickly  followed  by  mission¬ 
aries,  renegade  sailors,  escaped  convicts,  and  blackbirders. 
Profitable  trades  supplementary  to  those  with  the  Far  East 
quickly  developed.  Vessels  getting  sea  otter  skins  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  stopped  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  food 
and  water,  and  filled  their  spare  cargo  space  with  sandle- 
wood.  Farther  south,  sandlewood,  pearl  shell,  beche-de- 
mer,  and  tortoise  shell  all  were  desirable  for  the  traders  to 
sell  to  the  Chinese. 

Lender  these  conditions  of  accelerated  trade,  superior 
articles  of  European  technology  rapidly  replaced  those  of 
native  manufacture.  Missionaries  and  sailors  unwittingly 
combined  to  break  down  the  taboo  system  of  the  natives. 
The  missionaries  hoped  to  replace  the  strict  taboo  system 
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with  Christian  morality,  while  the  sailors  consistently  broke 
the  taboos  without  dire  results,  as  the  natives  could  well 
perceive.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  some  of  the  traders,  the  white  men  with  whom  the 
natives  were  acquainted  were,  in  {general,  a  touf?h  and  most 
un-Christian  lot  of  shrewd  traders,  rough  whalers,  and  in¬ 
dolent  beachcombers,  to  whom  it  was  impossible  for  the 
teacher  of  the  Scriptures  to  point  with  pride.  Therefore, 
for  some  years,  the  confused  native,  unable  to  absorb  the 
intricacies  of  Christian  theology  and  the  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  preaching  and  practice  before  his  own  restraints 
were  abolished,  was  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
new  unruly  acquaintances  rather  than  those  of  the  men  of 
God.  This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  missionaries 
were  entirely  unsuccessful,  for  many  of  them  had  faithful 
though  small  followings. 

Undoubtedly  another  reason  for  the  complete  collapse 
of  Polynesian  culture  was  the  comparatively  small  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  islands  in  contrast  with  Melanesia,  for  example, 
and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  which  have  wild  in¬ 
teriors,  and,  in  many  cases,  dense  populations.  In  those 
places  white  impact  was  cushioned,  was  felt  at  first  only 
in  the  coastal  areas,  and  did  not  at  once  penetrate  inland. 

It  was  during  this  turbulent  period,  so  briefly  outlined, 
that  the  finest  examples  of  Polynesian  material  culture 
were  collected.  But  compared  with  the  huge  collections 
from  Melanesia,  Indonesia,  Africa,  or  other  large  and  rich 
areas,  Polynesian  material  is  rare. 

The  great  collections  made  on  the  expeditions  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  those  of  the  other  early  explorers,  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  in  English  and  European  museums,  are  well 
known,  and  comparatively  well  published.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  are  the  superb  collections  made  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  several  denominations.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Other  important  collections  made 
entirely  or  in  part  by  missionaries  were  located  before  the 
war  in  museums  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Braine-le-Comte,  Paris,  and  the  Vati¬ 
can  Museum  in  Rome.  An  important  American  mission¬ 
ary  collection  from  Hawaii  was  made  by  the  Reverend  Asa 
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Thurston  and  his  wife  and  is  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Salem. 

Less  well  known  but  almost  equally  important  are  the 
smaller  collections  broufjht  back  by  American  sailors  and 
traders,  particularly  those  from  Xew  England. 

The  two  New  England  centers  to  which  most  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  returned  were  Salem  and  New  Bedford.  The  islands 
of  Pohmesia  were  a  favorite  place  for  New  Bedford  and 
Nantucket  whalers  to  stop  for  water  and  food,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for  them  to  stay  at  an  island  for  a  month  or 
more  to  repair  their  ship.  During  these  periods  the  sail¬ 
ors,  and  particularly  the  captains  of  the  ships,  apparently 
found  it  amusing  to  obtain  from  the  natives  not  only  the  es¬ 
sential  materials  needed  for  their  whaling  cruise  but  also 
curiosities  and  trinkets  of  native  manufacture  to  bring 
back  to  their  wondering  families.  Thus  the  material  com¬ 
ing  into  New’  Bedford  and  Nantucket  was  due  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  interest  and  not  to  any  planned  effort  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  men. 

That  coming  to  Salem  on  the  other  hand  was,  for  the 
most  part,  the  direct  result  of  the  East  India  Marine  So¬ 
ciety  establishing  a  Museum.  This  Society  was  founded  in 
1799  and  its  membership  was  confined  to  Salem  captains  or 
supercargoes  w’ho  had  sailed  around  either  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  institution  as  set  forth  in  the 
introduction  to  the  account  of  The  East-India  Marine  So¬ 
ciety  of  Salem,  published  by  the  Society  in  1821,  the  third 
was  “To  form  a  Museum  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosi¬ 
ties,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be  found  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.  This  object  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  by  voluntary  dona¬ 
tions  of  the  members  as  w’ell  as  of  others  friendly  to  the 
institution ;  and  the  w’hole  collection  is  placed  in  the  Hall 
where  the  Society  holds  its  meetings.”^ 

That  the  formation  of  a  Museum  was  one  of  the  foremost 

1  The  East-India  Marine  Society  of  Salem  (Salem,  1821), 
p.  4.  For  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  hall  in  which  the 
collections  of  the  Societj’  were  housed  see  Lawrence  Waters 
.Tenkins  and  W’alter  Muir  Whitehill,  “The  Restoration  of  East 
India  Marine  Hall,”  The  American  Neptune  (Salem,  1944)  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  5-17. 
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objects  in  the  members’  minds  is  again  brought  out  in 
Article  13  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  which  reads: 
“The  members  shall  collect  such  useful  publications,  or 
articles  of  curiosity,  as  they  think  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Society,  either  as  donations  thereto,  or  to  be  held  in  their 
own  private  right  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Society,  un¬ 
der  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on  with  the  President  and 
Committee.”^ 

In  February,  1824,  it  was  “Ruled  or  Ordered,  That  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Museum  be  authorized  to  purchase 
any  articles  of  curiosity  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  to  ren¬ 
der  their  Museum  more  complete,  or  a  written  order  for 
that  purpose,  signed  by  the  President  and  two  members  of 
the  Committee  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  which  or¬ 
der  shall  specify  the  articles  so  ordered  or  purchased.”® 

Again,  also  in  February  1824,  it  was  ruled  “That  the 
interest  of  the  Institution  would  in  their  judgment  be  pro¬ 
moted,  by  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  the  Museum, 
with  the  written  assent,  or  upon  the  written  order  of  the 
President  and  two  members  of  the  Committee  of  Observa¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  of  three  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Observation,  to  exchange  any  .  article 
of  the  collection  which  may  have  been  presented  by  mem¬ 
bers  or  purchased  by  the  Society,  and  of  which  there  may 
be  more  than  one  specimen,  for  other  articles  of  which  the 
Collection  may  be  deemed  not  less  valuable  to  the  So¬ 
ciety.”^ 

The  results  of  this  desire  of  the  Society  to  establish  a 
museum  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  from  beyond 
the  two  Capes  was  a  fiood  of  objects,  good,  bad,  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  from  all  over  the  world.  Many  things  from  China, 
India,  Zanzibar,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Oceanic  islands 
came  into  the  Society’s  rooms. 

Unfortunately,  the  sailing  man  of  the  early  1800’s  was 
interested  only  in  trade,  and  lacked  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  for  foreign  objects.  Most  of  the  material,  therefore, 
from  China  and  other  places  in  the  Far  East  is  of  a  sou- 

2  Op.  cit.  pp.  9-10. 

3  The  East-India  Marine  Society  of  Salem  (Salem,  1831),  p. 
14. 


4  Ibid,  p.  15. 
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venir  or  trade  nature.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  captains 
would  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  really  good  Chinese 
porcelains  or  bronzes,  for  example,  even  if  they  knew  the 
good  from  the  bad.  For  China  at  that  time  was,  of  course, 
a  highly  civilized  country,  and  many  of  the  wealthy  man¬ 
darins  and  merchants  were  collectors  and  connoisseurs  of 
their  own  fine  things  and  loath  to  part  with  them. 

From  the  Pacific  Islands  and  other  uncivilized  regions, 
however,  the  material  brought  back  was  of  a  far  different 
nature ;  here  was  no  highly  technical  civilization,  no  wealthy 
collectors,  only  natives  living  by  their  own  primitive  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  rudimentary  agricultural  economies. 
Here  it  mattered  not  what  the  captain  received  in  exchange 
for  his  hatchets  and  glass  beads.  Anything  that  he  got  at 
that  early  period,  judged  in  the  light  of  present  day  eth¬ 
nology,  was  certain  to  be  good.  Weapons,  household  uten¬ 
sils,  fans,  ornaments,  canoe  paddles,  tattooing  instruments, 
and,  in  short,  anything  of  native  manufacture  which  could 
be  found  was  brought  back  to  Salem.® 

Upon  the  sound  foundation  of  this  material,  gradually 
accumulated  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
extensive  Polynesian  collections  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Salem  rests  today.  If  the  specimens  had  merely  been  col- 
Icted  and  stored  they  would  have  been  important.  They 
are,  however,  doubly  important  because  the  members  of 
the  East  India  Marine  Society  had  the  good  sense  to  cata¬ 
logue  their  material.  Thus  for  the  majority  of  the  pieces 
the  name  of  the  donor,  who  is  also  usually  the  collector, 
and  the  date  of  accession  is  given.  This  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  for  Polynesian  specimens,  for  if  enough  dated 
pieces  are  available  the  progress  of  white  and  native  accul¬ 
turation  can  be  definitely  traced. 

Though  the  Society  was  directly  responsible  for  organi¬ 
zing  the  tendency  of  men  in  strange  ports  to  collect  curiosi- 

5  Descriptions  of  many  of  the  early  specimens  from  Poly¬ 
nesia  are  described  and  figured  in  the  following  works :  Law¬ 
rence  Waters  Jenkins,  The  Hawaiian  Portion  of  the  Polynesian 
Collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  (Salem,  1920). 
Ernest  Stanley  Dodge,  The  Hervey  Islands  Adzes  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem  (Salem,  1937)  ;  The  Marquesas  Islands  Collec¬ 
tions  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  (Salem,  1939)  ;  The  New 
Zealand  Maori  Collection  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 
(Salem,  1941). 
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ties,  and  thoujih  nearly  twenty  individuals  contributed 
specimens  from  Polynesia,  the  bulk  of  the  material  from 
this  area  was  obtained  and  jriven,  before  1830,  by  eif^ht 
men,  Xathaniel  Page,  William  Putnam  Richardson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Richardson,  Benjamin  Vanderford,  Thomas  Meek, 
and  Israel  Williams,  all  Salem  Captains  who  made  sev¬ 
eral  voyages  to  the  Pacific.  They  were  prolific  collectors 
and  the  pieces  obtained  are  among  the  best.  Captain  Clif¬ 
ford  Crowninshield  of  Salem  and  Captain  ^lathew  Folger 
of  Xantucket  gave  a  collection  jointly.  They  apparently 
met  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  and  Folger  pooled  his  keep¬ 
sakes  with  Crownin shields;  who  brought  them  back  to  Sa¬ 
lem.  Another  good  collection  was  received  from  John 
Fitzpatrick  Jeffrie,  an  English  captain  who  never  came  to 
Salem,  but  who  evidently  heard  of  the  newly  established 
museum  and  gave  his  contribution  to  a  Salem  captain 
whom  he  met  in  the  Far  East,  to  be  delivered  to  Salem  and 
credited  to  his  name.® 

Some  of  the  finest  objects,  however,  are  an  individual’s 
only  gift.  Such  is  the  large  Hawaiian  idol  from  John  T. 
Prince,  in  1846.  At  the  time  of  discovery  of  the  islands 
such  figures  were  numerous  in  the  native  sacred  enclosures. 
With  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity,  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  ordered  destroyed,  and  the  Peabody  Museum’s 
is  one  of  only  three  surviving,  the  others  being  in  the  Ber¬ 
nice  P.  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu  and  the  British 
^Museum. 

Another  single  object  of  considerable  importance,  but 
far  less  spectacular,  is  a  fan  from  Mangaia,  Cook  Islands, 
given  before  1867,  which  is  one  of  four  known  specimens, 
only  one  other  of  which  is  in  this  country,  at  Wesleyan 
University,  ^liddletown,  Connecticut. 

Of  rarity  also  are  the  two  large  wickerwork  neck  orna¬ 
ments  worn  by  Tahitian  chiefs  as  part  of  their  mourning 
costumes.  One  was  given  by  William  Eldridge  in  1809, 
and  the  other  by  an  unknown  donor  before  1821.  These 
were  rare  even  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Tahitian  culture 

6  Ernest  S.  Dodg'e,  “An  Early  Letter  to  the  Salem  East 
India  Marine  Society”  The  Esxex  Institute  Historical  Collections 
(1941),  Vol.  LXXVII,  pp.  254-261. 
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as  they  were  worn  only  by  a  chief  at  the  time  of  another 
chief’s  death. 

It  was  also  the  pjood  fortune  of  the  Society’s  museum  to 
receive  a  series  of  Marquesan  fish  hooks  of  a  compound 
type,  the  only  known  specimens  of  the  kind  in  existence  at 
the  present  time.  The  single  surviving  example  of  a 
Marquesan  malo  or  loin  cloth  was  received  from  Captain 
Israel  Williams  in  1802.  Unusual  but  also  of  considerable 
importance  are  the  good  series  of  Hawaiian  and  Marque¬ 
san  fans,  given  by  various  individuals,  and  also  large  se¬ 
ries  of  the  well  known  adzes  from  the  Cook  Islands,  and 
the  carved  paddles  from  the  Austral  Islands,  nearly  all 
with  the  known  date  of  accession.  As  there  is  some  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  whether  the  elaborate  carving  on  the  adz 
handles  and  paddles  is,  or  is  not,  post-European,  these  long 
series  of  definitely  dated  specimens  are  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance. 

Weapons  are  especially  well  represented  in  the  collec¬ 
tions.  They,  with  fish  hooks,  were  apparently  the  favorite 
objects  for  the  captains  to  pick  up,  or  possibly  they  were 
more  readily  obtainable  than  other  things. 

Early  contacts  between  New  England  and  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands  in  Melanesia  are  similar  to  those  of  New  England 
with  the  Polynesian  groups,  and  may  appropriately  be 
mentioned  here.  The  material  culture  of  the  Fijis  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  western  Polynesia  and  there  has 
been  considerable  race  mixture  between  the  Fijians  and 
the  Polynesians  of  the  Tonga  group.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  from  Salem  to  the  Fiji  Islands  and  thence  to 
China.  Ships  called  at  the  Fijis  to  load  with  sandlewood 
and  beche-de-mer,  sometimes  procured  by  an  agent  left  at 
the  Islands  on  a  previous  voyage.  Such  an  agent,  left  to 
direct  the  natives  in  accumulating  a  cargo  for  the  next 
trip,  was  in  an  unusual  situation  offering  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  for  collecting  native  objects.  With  these  contacts  it 
was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  a  good  Fiji  collection  in 
the  East  India  Marine  Society’s  Museum  should  result. 
Almost  literally  cords  of  clubs  were  accumulated,  all  old 
and  good.  There  was  some  Fiji  pottery,  along  with  many 
ornaments,  bowls,  canoe  models,  spears,  tapa,  and  tapa 
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beaters.  The  rarest  Fiji  specimen  is  a  model  of  a  native 
temple  made  of  sennit  and  having  two  towers.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence,  all  other  models  of  tem¬ 
ples  having  only  one  tower.  It  is  also  unusual  because  of 
the  rare  shell  bead  ornamentation  (the  Museum  has  nine 
of  the  thirteen  known  Fiji  specimens  so  ornamented.) 

Although  material  picked  up  in  the  other  Melanesian 
groups  is  equally  good  it  does  not  possess  the  unique  qual¬ 
ity,  nor  has  it  the  importance,  of  the  Polynesian  and  Fiji 
objects,  since  while  Polynesian  and  Fiji  material  has  been 
nearly  unobtainable  in  the  field  for  many  years,  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  good  collections  in  the  other  Melanesian 
groups  up  until  very  recently,  and  in  some  islands  such  as 
New  Guinea  even  to  the  present  time.  Certain  it  is  that 
students  of  the  material  culture  of  Polynesia  would  have 
far  leaner  pickings  had  not  the  sailors  of  a  century  ago 
saved  so  much  when  it  was  available. 


CORRECTION 


Through  an  oversight  it  is  stated  in  the  October  1944 
Historical  Collections  on  page  332  that  the  miniature  of 
Joseph  Bowditch  reproduced  opposite  page  322  is  shown 
in  its  actual  size.  The  miniature  itself  measures  only 
1%  by  %  inches,  so  that  the  reproduction  is  nearly  three 
times  as  high  as  the  original  painting. 


GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  DUMMER 
From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  the  Academy 


GOVEENOR  BUMMER’S  FAMILY  AND 
HIS  SCHOOL 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


President  Lowell  once  said  to  the  writer  that  it  may 
seem  a  strange  thing  but  educational  institutions  are 
among  the  oldest  establishments  in  the  world.  Dynasties 
and  constitutions  rise  and  fall  and  are  forgotten  but  schools 
of  learning  once  firmly  established  seem  to  go  on  and  on 
forever. 

This  is  because  these  institutions  grow  out  of  a  need  felt 
in  a  community  to  give  the  young  folks  a  good  start  in  life 
and,  so  long  as  they  adapt  themselves  to  meet  that  ever 
changing  need,  they  go  on  and  on.  The  oldest  ones  are 
so  deeply  rooted  in  their  communities  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  when  they  really  were  started.  In  the  case  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  schools  you  can  only  say  that  there  were 
scholars  at  Padua  or  Cairo  or  Damascus  as  early  as  such 
and  such  a  date.  They  may  have  been  there  much  earlier. 

It  is  this  belief  in  the  continuity  of  human  institutions 
which  justifies  starting  this  story  of  Governor  Dummer 
Academy  with  Richard  Dummer.  About  six  miles  up  the 
line  to  London  from  the  dock  at  Southampton,  the  train 
passes  very  near  Bishopstoke  where  Richard  lived  before  he 
came  to  America,  so  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  him  to 
plan  a  voyage.  He  and  his  family  had  lived  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity  for  at  least  four  generations  and  evidently  were  landed 
gentry.  He  belonged  to  a  Company  of  Husbandmen,  who 
were  interested  in  planting  a  colony  in  America  very  early, 
which  held  the  so-called  Plough  Patent  for  land  on  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  River,  but  he  evidently  did  not  develop  much  interest 
in  it.^  His  family  had  some  mill  interests  in  England  and 
he  probably  learned  the  business  of  grinding  grain  there. 
Just  before  he  left  for  America,  he  settled  a  rent  charge  on 
his  lands  in  England  of  forty  shillings  a  year  for  the  poor 
of  Bishopstoke  and  here  is  the  first  evidence  of  that  trait 
of  benevolence  and  public  spirit  so  strong  in  the  Dummer 
family.^ 

1  Winthrop  Papers  iii,  68,  101,  103.  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Collections,  4th  Ser.  vii,  90. 

2  H.  F.  Clark  and  H.  W.  Foote :  Jeremiah  Dummer,  6. 
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Richard  sailed  for  America  in  the  Whale  from  South¬ 
ampton,  with  his  wife  Mary,  the  dauj^hter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Mason,  Vicar  of  Odsham,  and  reached  Boston,  May  26, 
1632.  Rev.  John  Wilson,  soon  to  be  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boston,  came  on  the  same  ship  and  also,  which 
may  perhaps  indicate  Dummer’s  later  interest  in  a  cattle 
farm  at  Newbury,  there  came  seventy  cows.  Considering 
the  minute  size  of  those  ships,  it  must  have  been  a  little 
like  crossing  in  the  haymow  of  a  floating  barn. 

Richard  first  settled  at  Roxbury  and  the  very  next  year 
built  the  first  water-power  grist  mill  to  be  built  in  New 
England  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Roxbury  Crossing.® 
He  rapidly  became  a  prominent  man  in  the  colony  and  was 
chosen  an  assistant,  which  was  somewhat  equivalent  to  our 
Governor’s  councillor,  in  1635  and  1636.^ 

In  the  early  spring  of  1635,  Richard  Dummer  was 
among  those  moving  for  the  settlement  of  Newbury  and  in 
association  with  Richard  Saltonstall,  Henry  Sewall  and 
sundry  gentlemen  in  England  had  become  interested  in  the 
importation  of  cattle,  and  a  farm  not  exceeding  500  acres 
was  laid  out  for  Mr.  Dummer  “about  the  falls  of  New¬ 
bury”,®  and  he  and  John  Spencer  were  authorized  to  build 
a  mill  there.®  This  grant  includes  the  land  still  owned  by 
the  Academy,  so  for  over  three  hundred  years  that  has  been 
the  land  of  the  Dummers  and  of  the  Governor’s  school. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  was  good  cattle  country  at  the 
beginning  when  every  inch  of  upland  had  to  be  cleared 
with  axe  and  plough.  The  great  meadows  supplying  vast 
quantities  of  meadow  hay  were  of  inestimable  value, 
ileadow  hay  may  not  be  prime  feed  for  cow^s,  but  it  will  at 
least  keep  cows  and  “beef  critters”  alive  through  the  first 
winters  and  that  was  a  great  advantage.  Further  if  those 
meadows  brought  to  Newburv  the  Dummer  and  Sewall 
families,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  families  in  the  colony, 
they  helped  the  town  enormously. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Dummer  had  been  drawn  into  the  orbit 
of  that  tempestuous  female,  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  her 

3  Winthrop:  Diary,  Ed.  Savage,  i,  116. 

4  Shurtcliff:  Col.  i^cords  i,  145,  174. 

5  ShurtclifE  Col.  Records  i.  146. 

6  Ibid,  149. 
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husband  joined  the  party  of  youn^  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who 
was  also  under  Ann’s  influence.  When  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  between  disorganized  turmoil  and  the  conservative 
elements  of  the  colony  came  in  1637,  Winthrop  was  re¬ 
elected  Governor,  Ann  and  her  friends  were  driven  out  and 
Richard  Dummer  was  dropped  from  the  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants  and  disarmed.  It  does  not  appear  that  Richard  took 
any  active  part  in  the  controversy.  Probably  it  was  his 
wife’s  interest  that  drew  him  along  and  about  this  time 
she  must  have  died.  Presently  he  sailed  for  England,  but 
the  new  country  had  evidently  secured  a  firm  hold  on  him. 
The  very  next  year  he  returned  and  brought  with  him  his 
brother  Stephen,  his  wife  and  six  children  and  ten  servants 
which  included  a  tailor,  a  carpenter  and  a  baker.  This  must 
have  been  a  substantial  reinforcement  to  the  company  in 
Xewbury.  Among  Stephen’s  children  was  Jane,  a  little 
girl  of  ten,  but  that  little  girl  was  destined  to  be  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  a  famous  race.  When  her  father  returned  to 
England  ten  years  later,  little  Jane  remained  as  the  wife 
of  Henry  Sewall.  There  are  three  Chief  Justices  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  among  her  descendants  and  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  men  including  the  poet  Longfellow. 

Richard  Dummer  bore  no  malice  for  his  rough  treatment 
by  the  colony  and  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the  fund 
to  rehabilitate  John  Winthrop  when  the  Governor  lost  his 
property.  He  was  soon  granted  a  monopoly  for  grinding 
corn  in  I^ewbury  and  often  represented  the  town  in  the 
General  Court. 

The  only  child  by  his  first  marriage  was  Shubail  Dum¬ 
mer  who  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and  became  the 
minister  of  York,  Maine.  Long  years  afterwards  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Indians  at  his  own  door.  In  1644  Rich¬ 
ard  Dummer  married  as  his  second  wife  Frances  Burr,  a 
widow  with  four  children.  They  had  five  more  of  whom 
Jeremiah,  the  eldest,  is  the  one  who  interests  us  most  for 
he  was  the  father  of  two  famous  children,  Jeremiah  the 
agent  of  the  colony  and  the  author  of  the  famous  defence 
of  the  Hew  England  Charters  and  Governor  William  Dum¬ 
mer,  the  founder  of  the  school. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Richard  Dummer  was  in¬ 
volved  in  bringing  up  four  of  widow  Burr’s  children  as 
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well  as  the  five  with  which  she  presently  supplied  him,  and 
Jeremiah  was  fifth  in  the  procession.  The  Dummers  were 
business  men,  not  in  the  scholastic  tradition  apparently,  so 
Jeremiah  was  not  sent  to  Harvard  College  but  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  John  Hull  when  fourteen  years  old. 

John  Hull  was  a  silversmith  of  note  but  he  was  a  good 
deal  more  beside.  He  was  mint  master  and  treasurer  of 
the  colony  as  well  as  a  merchant  of  wide  interests.  His 
daughter  Hannah  married  Samuel  Sewall,  a  son  of  Jane 
Hummer,  and  a  cousin  of  Jeremiah.  The  story  is  told 
that  when  Hannah  Hull  was  married  her  father  brought 
out  an  enormous  pair  of  scales  and  seating  Hannah  on  one 
side  filled  the  other  side  with  pine  tree  shillings  till  they 
lifted  Hannah  off  the  ground.  That  was  to  be  her  dowry. 

Anyway  Hull  was  a  good  man  and  an  able  man.  The 
eight  years  that  Jeremiah  lived  in  his  family  were  well 
spent  and  gave  him  a  good  start.  Like  his  patron,  Jere¬ 
miah  was  much  more  than  a  silversmith.  He  soon  was  in 
a  position  to  employ  apprentices  himself  and  among  others 
came  a  member  of  the  Van  Eensaelaer  family  of  Xew 
York.  During  the  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
he  turned  out  much  fine  work.  The  First  Congregational 
churches  of  Cambridge,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Essex,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls,  South  Berwick,  Boston,  Milton  and  Dorchester 
all  own  examples  of  his  work  and  you  will  find  his  work 
as  far  afield  as  Xew  Haven,  Stratford,  Farmington,  and 
Guilford,  Connecticut. 

Jeremiah  Dummer  in  1672  married  Anna  Atwater,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  merchant  who  had  moved  to  Bos¬ 
ton  from  Xew  Haven.  As  part  of  her  marriage  portion 
her  father  gave  her  a  piece  of  land  on  King  Street  (now 
called  State  Street)  in  Boston  almost  where  the  Exchange 
Building  and  the  State  Street  Trust  Co.  are  located.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  was  valued  at  £300.^^  It  was 
an  attractive  house  undoubtedly  for  it  had  been  the  home 
of  Joshua  Atwater  and  his  wife  who  were  well-to-do  peo¬ 
ple.  Here  Jeremiah  Dummer  lived  all  his  life  and  eight 
years  later  he  bought  a  strip  of  land  adjoining  with  the 
privilege  of  joining  his  gable  end  with  the  gable  of  John 
7  Suffolk  Co.  Deeds,  ix,  58. 
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Hayward’s  house  about  to  be  built,  so  it  looks  as  if  State 
Street  was  even  then  building  up  into  solid  blocks.® 

All  of  Jeremiah’s  nine  children  were  probably  bom  in 
this  house  but  only  four  of  them  lived  to  grow  up.  Of 
these,  William,  the  eldest,  whom  we  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in,  was  born  in  1678  and  baptized  in  the  Old  South 
Church,  Sept.  29th  of  that  year.  Jeremiah,  who  was 
nearly  as  famous,  was  three  years  younger.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  how  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  the  childhood  and  youth- 
hood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  all  the  diaries 
and  letters  of  that  period  children  are  rarely  mentioned  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  are  born  or  die,  which  does  not  help  much 
in  drawing  a  picture  of  their  young  lives.  Samuel  Sewall 
of  the  famous  diary  was  a  cousin  of  J eremiah  Dummer 
and  they  visited  back  and  forth  between  each  other’s  houses 
and  were  on  the  friendliest  terms,  but  of  the  Dummer 
children  just  three  mentions  can  be  found.  The  birth  of 
Mary,  the  elder  sister  of  William,  is  just  recorded,  and  the 
death  of  his  little  brother  Kichard  of  smallpox  only  re¬ 
ceives  a  mention  of  thirteen  words.  In  describing  the 
funeral  procession  of  his  little  son  Stephen,  the  Diarist 
says  “Billy  Dummer  led  Betty.”  Billy,  later  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  was  then  nine  and  his  cousin  Betty  Sewall  was  seven. 
It  is  a  pretty  picture  of  the  two  children  walking  solemnly 
together  on  this  sad  occasion  but  that  is  absolutely  the  only 
mention  I  find  of  William  Dummer  till  after  he  reached 
England  a  full  grown  man.  E^o  doubt  he  had  the  best 
schooling  the  town  afforded  and  he  may  have  attended  John 
Cole’s  school  on  Tremont  Row  opposite  the  head  of  Corn- 
hill  and  later  the  Latin  School  of  the  famous  Ezekiel 
Cheever  who  tutored  Michael  Wigglesworth,  the  dismal 
poet  of  The  Day  of  Doom,  in  New  Haven  before  he  came  to 
Boston  to  be  the  instructor  of  Cotton  Mather  and  other 
famous  men.®  William  no  doubt  had  all  the  schooling  he 
would  take  and  his  younger  brother  Jeremiah  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  and  sought  to  enter  the  ministry, 
in  fact  did  preach  at  least  one  sermon  highly  commended 
by  Cotton  Mather,  before  he  went  away  to  England. 

But  to  return  to  the  father  of  the  two  boys.  Jeremiah 

8  Suffolk  Co.  Deeds,  xii,  154. 

9  Winsor :  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  ii,  XLIV,  503  ;  iv,  238. 
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the  father  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Boston  from  1670 
on.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Militia,  a  selectman  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  one  of  the  party  that  opposed  the  arbitrary  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Andros.  On  that  dramatic  20th  of  April  in 
1689  when  the  King’s  governor  was  displaced  and  a  coun¬ 
cil  organized  “for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the  con¬ 
servation  of  peace”  the  names  of  both  Jeremiah  Hummer 
and  his  brother  Richard^”  were  of  the  council  which  con¬ 
tained  all  the  eminent  patriots  of  the  colony.  For  three 
years  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phipps  with  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Charter  they  continued  to  govern  the  colony.  For 
many  years  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  in  1702  was 
made  J udge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Suffolk 
County  of  which  he  was  already  treasurer. 

Jeremiah  Hummer  became  much  more  of  a  craftsman 
than  only  a  silversmith.  His  ability  in  engraving  his  sil¬ 
ver  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  the  engraver  of  the 
Massachusetts  Paper  Currency^^  He  early  began  to  refer 
to  himself  as  “Goldsmith  and  Merchant”  and  by  1685  had 
begun  to  interest  himself  in  small  vessels  going  to  Eng¬ 
land.^"  This  business  must  have  growm  rapidly  because 
between  1697  and  1713  he  had  an  interest  in  at  least  eleven 
different  vessels  usually  owned  jointly  by  six  or  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  merchants  including  some  in  Salem,  London  and 
Portugal.  This  shipping  activity  went  on  right  through 
the  French  wars  and  included  fitting  out  privateers  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Kew  England  trade^^ 

Jeremiah  was  also  a  considerable  land  owner  and  bought 
and  sold  various  parcels  in  Boston  and  other  property  fur¬ 
ther  afield.  He  bought  some  Iron  Works  in  Braintree 
and  a  hundred  acres  in  Newbury  and  Rowley.  He  was 
part  owner  of  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  in  Leicester  and 
Brookfield  and  of  a  large  grant  in  North  Yarmouth  on 
Casco  Bay.  All  these  various  activities  made  him  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  colony  and  clearly  show  that  his 
sons  may  well  have  inherited  brains,  energy  and  char¬ 
acter. 

10  Hutchinson’s  Hist,  of  Mass.  Mayo;  i,  324. 

11  Clarke  and  Foote :  Jeremiah  Dummer,  27. 

12  Sewall’s  Letter  Book,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  6th,  i,  21. 

13  Clarke  and  Foote:  Jeremiah  Dummer,  30,  31. 
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There  is,  however,  one  activity  of  his  which  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  four  paint¬ 
ings  have  come  to  light  that  can  be  attributed  to  him. 
Where  in  his  busy  life  he  found  time  for  such  work  is  hard 
to  see  but  the  evidence  seems  most  plausible.  These  are  a 
self-portrait  of  J eremiah  and  his  wife  Mary,  both  dated 
1691,  and  portraits  supposed  to  be  of  John  Coney  and  of 
his  wife,  who  was  Jeremiah’s  sister-in-law,  both  dated 
1708,  which  all  bear  the  signature  of  Jeremiah  Dummer. 
These  pictures  seem  to  have  descended  in  the  Dummer  fam¬ 
ily  which  went  to  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Henry  Wilder  Foote  has  discussed  at  great  length  the 
genuineness  of  these  portraits  and  leans  toward  the  idea 
that  Jeremiah  painted  them.^^  The  most  interesting  fact 
about  his  painting  to  us  is  that  he  probably  also  painted  the 
portraits  of  the  Governor  and  his  wife  which  are  at  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dummer  Academy. 

A  word  should  be  said  of  Jeremiah,  the  Governor’s  fam¬ 
ous  brother  though  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  England.  He 
received  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  1704. 
On  his  return  to  Boston  he  was  greeted  as  Dr.  Dummer. 
Apparently  he  was  most  fluent  in  Latin,^®  but  even  this 
did  not  make  him  an  acceptable  preacher,  so  he  returned  to 
England  in  1708  and  became  immersed  in  politics.  He 
seems  to  have  been  more  appreciated  in  England  than  in 
America  and  the  London  Daily  Advertiser^®  said  of  him 
long  after :  “During  a  considerable  part  of  Queen  Ann’s 
Reign  he  was  intimate  with  and  greatly  valued  by  all  the 
ministers  and  the  brightest  genius  of  that  time,  he  being 
well  skilled  in  the  learned  languages  and  some  of  the  mod¬ 
ern,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
literature  and  a  graceful  speaker.  He  had  a  flne  memory 
and  being  of  a  communicative  and  beneficent  disposition, 
his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  all  lovers  of  good  sense 
and  humanity.”  He  wrote  two  famous  pamphlets.  The 
first  “A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  about  the  late  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Canada”  pointed  out  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  England  years  before  the 

14  Clarke  and  Foote :  Jeremiah  Dummer  101-128. 

15  Sewall’s  Diary;  ii.  111. 

16  Quoted  in  Sewall’s  Diary  ii,  53  note. 
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English  statesmen  recognized  it.  The  other  pamphlet  writ¬ 
ten  while  his  brother  was  governing  Massachusetts  is  a 
very  noble  defence  of  the  Isew  England  Charters  and  it 
served  to  defeat  a  bill  then  pending  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  annul  the  charters.  For  many  years  Jeremiah  was 
the  agent  of  the  colony  in  London  and  he  was  a  very  able 
and  faithful  agent.  He  never  hesitated  to  inform  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  when  he  believed  they  were  prejudicing  their 
position  in  England.  This  able  frankness  finally  cost  him 
his  office  and  he  was  dismissed  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
publishing  his  defence  of  the  charters. 

He  was  also  the  agent  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and 
was  instrumental  in  persuading  that  wealthy  reprobate, 
Elihu  Yale,  to  make  the  donation  of  books  which  resulted 
in  the  Connecticut  College  being  called  Yale.  The  Hum¬ 
mer  family  has  certainly  had  much  to  do  with  education 
in  America.  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  never  married  and  died  in 
England  in  1739. 

And  now  we  come  to  William  Hummer,  eldest  son  of 
Jeremiah,  Sr.  When  he  went  to  England  is  not  stated 
anywhere,  but  he  was  in  Boston  as  late  as  May  4,  1702, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Artillery  company.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  at  Plymouth,  England,  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  Governor  Shute,  and  Hutchinson,^®  who  must  have 
known  him,  remarks  in  his  history  that  Mr.  William  Hum¬ 
mer  had  “married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hummer,  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  Plimouth,  and  was  in  the  same  post 
there  himself  but  his  wife  dying  he  had  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country.”  We  may  work  on  the  theory  that  William 
went  to  England  in  connection  with  some  of  his  father’s 
shipping  interests  and  naturally  looked  up  the  numerous 
Hummer  relatives  there.  Pl^Tnouth  was  a  favorite  port  of 
Colonial  ships  and  perhaps  he  was  stationed  there.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  married  one  of  the  cousins  and  settled  down  in 
Plymouth  where  he  got  a  position  by  her  father’s  influence 
and  on  her  death  decided  to  return  home. 

He  arrived  at  ^Marblehead  four  weeks  out  of  Milford 
Haven  on  May  27,  1712.^®  He  was  then  thirty-four 

17  Sevvall :  Diary,  ii,  55. 

18  Hutchinson :  Hist,  of  Mass.  Mayo  Ed.,  ii,  161. 

19  Sewall:  Diary,  ii,  349. 
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years  old,  a  widower  without  children  and  by  all  accounts 
an  attractive  man.  His  portrait  certainly  shows  him  a 
genial  and  handsome  personage.  The  day  after  his  arri¬ 
val,  Governor  Dudley  invited  Judge  Sewall  and  his  brother 
and  Colonel  Vetch  out  to  his  house  in  Eoxbury  to  dine  and 
Colonel  Hutchinson  surprised  them  all  by  bringing  Mr. 
"William  Dimmer  with  him.  William  did  not  remain  an 
unattached  young  widower  long,  for  on  April  26,  1714,  he 
married  Catharine,  the  twelfth  child  of  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley.  In  Sewall’s  diary  there  is  a  mention  of  a  party 
at  Weston  given  by  the  Governor  on  June  11,  “on  account 
of  his  daughter’s  marriage  to  Mr.  William  Dummer,”  but 
just  why  then  and  there  is  not  clear.^® 

William  soon  returned  to  England  with  his  bride.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  knew  that  the  quarrel  now  going  on  between  his 
new  father-in-law  and  the  Council  and  the  General  Court 
could  not  last  much  longer  and  he  wanted  to  be  near  the 
field  of  operations  when  the  new  Governor  was  appointed. 
William  Dummer  must  have  made  a  very  hurried  trip  to 
London.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  Boston  as  late  as  May 
23,  1716  when  he  was  in  disagreement  with  Lt.  Gov. 
Tailer,"^  and  arrived  back  from  London,  Sept.  30,  with 
Governor  Shute  and  was  sworn  in  Oct.  5,  1716. 

Governor  Dudley’s  regime  had  ended  in  a  very  definite 
quarrel  with  the  General  Court  and  the  Council  and  a 
Colonel  Burgess  had  been  appointed  Governor  while  Lieut. 
Governor  Tailer  remained  in  office.  Burgess  was,  how¬ 
ever,  persuaded  to  withdraw  for  a  pa^-ment  of  £1000  sup¬ 
plied,  jointly  by  Jonathan  Belcher,  late  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Jeremiah  Dummer,  the  agent  of  the  Colony, 
and  by  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Ashurst  the  appoint¬ 
ments  were  given  to  Colonel  Shute  and  Mr.  William  Dum- 
mer,^^  though  Col.  Tailer  refused  to  yield  the  Lt.  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  place  to  Mr.  Dummer  until  he  was  actually  sworn 
in.^®  Colonel  Shute  was  a  worthy  gentleman  in  his  fifties 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  humane  gentleman  and 
a  friend  of  liberty,  but  he  inherited  a  quarrel  with  the 

20  Sewall :  Diary,  iii,  5. 

21  Sew’all :  Diary,  iii,  84. 

22  Mayo’s  Hutchinson:  ii,  161. 

23  Sewall :  Diary,  iii,  105. 
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General  Court  from  Governor  Dudley  and  if  anythin^^  it 
grew  in  warmth.  The  question  of  a  fixed  salary  for  the 
governor  was  also  pressed  strongly  on  instructions  from 
England,  but  the  General  Court  preferred  to  keep  that 
matter  in  their  hands,  paying  liberally  if  the  governor  fol¬ 
lowed  their  wishes  and  keeping  him  very  short  if  he  didn’t. 
The  constant  bickering  over  this  and  other  matters  finally 
got  on  Governor  Shute’s  nerves  so  that,  without  any  word 
to  the  Council  or  the  General  Court,  he  went  on  board  the 
Seahorse,  a  man-of-war  lying  at  Nantasket,  and  presently 
transferred  to  a  ship  bound  for  England.  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dummer  alone  seems  to  have  known  of  it  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Council,  on  Dec.  28,  1722,  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  announcing  his  departure  and  saying  he  would 
return  in  the  Fall.^^  A  few  days  later  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  took  the  oaths  of  office  as  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  sent  for  the  deputies  and  made  his  speech 
to  them.^®  Judge  Sewall,  after  the  representatives  left, 
rose  in  his  seat  and  addressed  the  Governor  on  his  duties, 
stating  the  difficulties  which  confronted  him.  Among 
other  things,  he  remarked:  “Yet  you  have  this  for  your  en¬ 
couragement,  that  the  people  you  have  to  do  with  are  a 
part  of  the  Israel  of  God  and  you  may  expect  to  have  of 
the  Prudence  and  Patience  of  Moses  communicated  to  you 
for  your  conduct.”-®  He  needed  the  patience  not  only  of 
Moses  but  of  Job  to  get  on  with  the  General  Court  but  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  it,  fortunately.  He  tried  loyally  to 
support  Col.  Shute’s  position  but  without  the  irritating 
temper  of  that  gentleman.  He  overlooked  the  petty  insults 
even  to  the  reduction  of  his  O'wn  allowances  and  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  those  matters  of  most  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  province. 

The  harrying  of  the  frontier  by  the  Indians  egged  on 
by  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries  especially  in  Maine,^®* 
but  extending  down  to  central  Massachusetts,  was  a 
most  burning  issue.  Even  the  fisherman  on  the  coast 

24  Sewall :  Diary,  iii,  316. 

25  Journal  of  House  of  Reps.,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ed,  iv,  179. 

26  Sew'all;  Diary,  iii,  318;  Hutchinson:  History  (Mayo  Ed.) 
ii,  220. 

26a  See  F.  H.  Eckstorm:  The  Attack  on  Norridgewock,  1724, 
New  England  Quarterly,  vii,  341. 
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bef^an  to  suffer  from  cruising  Indians  who  had  captured 
some  vessels  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  in  them  went 
in  pursuit  of  other  vessels.-^  Fort  Dummer  at  Dummers- 
town,  Vermont,  was  built  during  this  war  and  named  in  the 
governor’s  honor.  Governor  Dummer  guided  and  directed 
the  defence  of  the  province  and  finally  an  expedition  was 
sent  against  Norridgewock  which  was  the  center  from 
which  the  attacks  in  Maine  were  directed,  the  village  was 
burned,  the  Jesuit  missionary  killed  and  the  Indians  com¬ 
pletely  defeated.  The  famous  expedition  of  John  Love- 
well  of  Dunstable  against  the  Pequaket  Indians  near  Con¬ 
way  in  which  Lovewell  and  most  of  his  men  were  killed  but 
which  broke  the  power  of  the  Pequakets,  was  part  of  this 
war.  The  treaty  which  ended  this  war,  called  for  many 
years  “Governor  Dummer’s  War,”  was  made  by  Gov.  Dum¬ 
mer,  Gov.  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  Paul  Mascarene, 
Esq.  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  and  a  commissioner 
from  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  called  by  Governor  Hutchinson 
years  afterward,^*  “the  most  judicious  that  has  ever  been 
made  with  the  Indians,”  and  resulted  in  a  long  period  of 
peace.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  the  contemporary  historian 
of  the  Indian  Wars  and  whose  son  served  in  the  forces, 
speaks  of  the  “prudence  and  good  conduct”  of  Governor 
Dummer  which  “made  him  acceptable  to  all  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration.”^® 

After  the  war,  Governor  Dummer  went  his  slow  con¬ 
ciliatory  way  only  making  issues  of  the  things  that  really 
mattered.  He  accepted  such  grants  as  the  house  made  him 
and  tried  not  to  interfere  in  religious  affairs.  Gov.  Shute, 
however,  kept  trying  to  stir  up  trouble  in  London  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  made  a  furious  fuss  when  the  congrega¬ 
tional  ministers  wanted  to  call  a  synod,  assented  to  by  both 
houses,  the  governor  and  the  council.  Even  nature  con¬ 
spired  to  make  trouble  with  the  great  earthquake  of  Oct. 
29,  1727,  the  shock  of  which  was  greater  in  Newbury 
than  anywhere  else  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  “continued 
above  a  minute  and  a  half  and  was  accompanied  by  a  great 

27  Hutchinson :  History,  Mayo  Ed.  ii,  233. 

28  Hutchinson:  History  (Mayo  Ed.)  ii,  240. 

29  S.  Niles :  History  of  the  Indian  and  French  Wars,  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  4th  Ser.  v.  345. 
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roaring  noise  and  the  tops  of  many  chimneys  were  shaken 
off.”3® 

Gov.  Shute  was  finally  retired  from  the  governorship 
on  a  pension  nearly  six  years  after  his  departure  without 
ever  returning  to  Xew  England,  but,  George  II  having  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  throne,  a  friend  of  his  was  appointed  governor 
of  I^ew  York  and  a  place  had  to  be  found  for  the  displaced 
governor.  Thus  William  Burnet,  son  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
came  to  be  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  reached  Bos¬ 
ton,  July  13,  1728,  and  his  short  rule  of  a  little  over  a  year 
was  a  continual  quarrel  with  other  branches  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  had  little  to  commend  it.  Two  events,  however, 
closely  touched  Essex  County.  Provoked  with  the  people 
of  Boston,  he  called  the  General  Court  to  meet  at  Salem 
which  for  a  brief  period  became  the  capital  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  other  event  was  more  personal.  His  pretty 
daughter  married  William  Brown  of  Salem  who  built  for 
her  on  what  we  call  “Folly”  Hill  where  the  Salem  Reser¬ 
voir  now  is,  a  lovely  country  mansion.  The  people  called 
it  Brown’s  folly  and  all  that  now  remains  of  that  beautiful 
estate  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are  a  few  elm  trees  set  out 
to  line  the  driveway,  which  are  still  silhouetted  against  the 
sky.^^  Well !  Governor  Burnet’s  carriage  tipped  over  one 
day  as  he  drove  along  the  causeway  leading  to  the  bridge 
in  Cambridge,  he  was  spilled  into  the  cold  November  water, 
caught  pneumonia  and  died,  and  once  more  Governor  Hum¬ 
mer  ruled  in  his  stead  to  the  relief  of  all.  Judge  Sewall 
wrote  him  “These  are  to  congratulate  your  honor  and  this 
province  upon  your  returning  again  to  be  their  Governor 
and  Commander  in  Chief.”®^ 

Governor  Hummer  moved  the  General  Court  back  to 
Boston  and  things  ran  smoothly  for  another  year.  Then 
Jonathan  Belcher  was  made  governor  and  Col.  Tailer, 
whom  William  Hummer  had  succeeded  fourteen  years  be¬ 
fore,  was  reappointed  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Hutchinson  says  “Mr.  Hummer’s  administration  has 
been  justly  well  spoken  of.  His  general  aim  was  to  do 

30  Hutchinson :  Hist,  of  Mass.  Mayo  Ed.  ii,  250-252. 

31  See  R.  S.  Rantoul :  A  Stately  Pleasure  House,  Essex  Inst. 
Hist.  Col,  XXXI,  205. 

32  Sewall:  Letter  Book,  Mass.  His.  Soc.  Col.,  6th  Ser.  ii,  275. 
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public  service.  .  .  .  He  retired  with  honor  and  after  some 
years  was  elected  to  the  council  where  from  respect  to  his 
former  commission  he  took  the  place  of  president.”^® 

When  Governor  Dummer  came  back  from  England  he 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Boston  on  School  Street  about  where 
the  Savings  Bank  now  stands.  In  1712,  his  father,  Jere¬ 
miah,  transferred  to  him  the  property  in  Newbury, 
“houses,  lands  and  farms  .  .  .  more  especially  the  farm, 
houses  .  .  .  near  unto  Rowley  Mill  upon  Easton’s  River, 

.  .  .  being  four  hundred  acres  bounded  northerly  by  land 
of  Mr.  Sewall  and  Joshua  Boynton,  Esq.,  easterly  by  the 
Falls  Riv.er,  Westerly  by  the  old  Road  and  southerly  by 
Easton’s  River.”®^  This  is  the  Academy  property  which 
had  then  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Dummers  since  the 
founding  of  the  colony  and  is  still  in  the  hands  of  their 
successors. 

William  Dummer  must  have  taken  possession  soon  after 
it  was  turned  over  to  him  and  before  his  father’s  death  in 
1718.  He  married  Catharine  in  1714  and  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  he  soon  began  to  spend  his  summers  in  Newbury. 
In  1716  Governor  Shute,  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth,  was 
met  by  the  Newbury  troop  of  horse  and  escorted  to  the 
house  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer  where  he  spent  the 
night  and  was  finely  entertained.^®  From  this  entry  in  the 
Boston  News  Letter  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Dummer  was 
already  living  at  the  farm,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
present  mansion  house  was  then  built.  There  seems  to  be 
no  statement  that  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of  just 
when  it  was  built.  I  do  not  find  that  houses  of  similar 
architecture  were  built  much  before  1735  so  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  was  built  after  the  Governor  retired  from  of¬ 
fice.  It  was  situated  on  the  Old  Bay  Road  running  north 
from  Boston  to  the  Eastern  settlements  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  road  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  English 
Colonies,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  Century.  The  road 
wound  from  Rowley  past  the  Dummer  Mill  up  a  portion, 
now  discontinued,  near  the  school  water  tower  down  by 
Miss  Deagan’s  House  and  on  across  Thorla’s  Bridge.  Until 

33  Hutchinson:  History,  Mayo  Ed.  ii,  278,  279. 

34  Ipswich  Deeds,  Book  25,  p.  238. 

35  Boston  News  Letter,  Oct.  1716. 
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the  Parker  River  Bridf^e  was  built,  in  1759,  this  was  the 
main  trunk  line  to  the  eastward.  It  must  have  been  a 
pretty  rou^h  track  and  in  the  Governor’s  day  no  wheeled 
vehicle  faster  than  an  ox-cart  attempted  it.  All  passen¬ 
gers  travelled  on  horseback  but,  nevertheless,  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  door  must  have  passed,  one  day  or  another,  all  the 
colonial  governors  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
British  and  Colonial  Generals  and  commissioners  to  settle 
the  various  treaties  with  the  Indians.  It  was  the  shortest 
route  and  one  all  the  marching  troops  undoubtedly  took. 

On  a  July  afternoon  in  1746,  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the 
conqueror  of  Louisburg  and  now  a  baronet,  just  returned 
from  that  arduous  but  glorious  campaign  in  the  forests  and 
swamps  of  Cape  Breton,  came  riding  down  the  hill  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  oificers  in  scarlet  uniforms  and  paused  to 
be  greeted  by  the  old  Governor.  Byfield  Parish  was  surely 
no  back  eddy  in  the  Governor’s  day  and,  be  it  said,  the 
nineteenth  century  has  only  transferred  the  traffic  from  his 
front  door  to  his  back  door  over  the  Newburyport  Turn¬ 
pike. 

How  much  of  his  time  he  spent  in  Newbury  and  how 
much  in  Boston  there  is  no  means  of  telling.  Almost  the  last 
entry  in  his  cousin  Samuel  Sewall’s  Diary®®  under  date  of 
Oct.  13,  1729,  mentions  his  calling  to  say  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  Newbury,  in  a  day  or  so,  to  spend  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  so,  even  before  he  retired,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  spare  time  at  the  farm.  Strange  as  it  seems 
to  us  now,  it  was  then  usual  for  persons  not  in  haste  to 
make  the  trip  in  two  days.  They  broke  the  journey  at  Sa¬ 
lem  or  Ipswich.  It  was  therefore  hardly  worth  while  to 
come  down  for  less  than  a  week  on  a  pleasure  trip.  With 
advancing  age,  no  doubt  the  Governor  spent  longer  periods 
at  the  farm  and  made  less  trips  to  and  fro.  He  and  Cath¬ 
arine  had  no  children  but  they  were  hospitable  and  sociable 
and  no  doubt  had  many  visitors.  Would  that  he  had  kept 
a  diary  like  Judge  Sewall’s! 

It  has  been  pretty  difficult  to  see  just  why  the  Parish  was 
named  Byfield  after  Judge  Nathaniel  Byfield  of  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island  which  was  then,  to  be  sure,  within  the  boun- 

36  iii,  396. 
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daries  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  a  letter  in  Jud^e  Sew- 
all’s  letter  book,  dated  1704,  informing  Judge  Byfield  of 
the  honor,  followed  three  years  later  by  another  letter  in¬ 
viting  him  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  support  of  his 
parish.®^  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  that  sequence  of 
events  as  most  people  well  realize,  but  whether  Judge  By¬ 
field  did  as  he  should,  is  not  revealed.  The  parish  was  well 
established  when  Governor  Dummer  acquired  the  farm  and 
he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meeting  house  but  we 
know  very  little  of  his  life  on  the  farm  or  of  his  life  in 
Boston,  for  that  matter.  For  thirty  years  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  lived  as  a  private  citizen  but  none  of  his  papers 
have  come  down  to  us  and  none  of  his  private  letters.  He 
had  a  large  and  lucrative  farm  and  thought  the  income  of 
that  farm  sufficient  endowment  for  the  school  he  founded. 
Farms  brought  in  an  excellent  income  in  those  days  and 
the  income  was  no  doubt  substantial.  At  any  rate  it  did 
support  the  school  for  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  Governor  and  his  good  wife  had  some  thirty  quiet 
years  together  with  summers  in  Newbury  and  winters  in 
Boston.  Their  good  taste  governed  the  building  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  colonial  mansions  in  New  England  and  furn¬ 
ishing  it  with  tasteful  furniture,  if  you  can  judge  from  the 
few  chairs  we  have  left.  The  portraits  show  the  Governor 
as  a  genial,  unrufiled  personage  which  confirms  all  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  him.  One  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  temper  of 
his  wife  from  her  portrait.  She  obviously  missed  little 
that  was  going  on  and  looks  as  if  she  might  have  had  a 
sharp  tongue.  She  is  still  keeping  her  eye  on  the  chate- 
lain  of  her  mansion  house.  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  Boston 
some  nine  years  before  her  husband  and  the  Governor’s 
sister,  Anna  Powell,  then  looked  after  him  until  her  death, 
when  her  children  assumed  the  duty.  William  Dummer 
himself  died  at  his  Boston  home  on  School  Street  on  Oct. 
10,  1761,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  still  standing  in  the 
Granary  Burying  Ground  and  bearing  his  name.  He  was 
a  man  that  any  school  could  be  proud  to  have  as  a  founder. 
No  word  of  scandal  ever  touched  his  name.  He  was  a  very 
faithful  and  very  able  servant  of  Massachusetts  and  few  if 

37  Sewall’s  Letter  Book  1,297,  345  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.  6th 
Ser.  Vol.  1. 
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any  gentlemen  of  his  time  stood  better  in  all  respects  than 
he. 

His  will  is  an  interesting  document  and  there  are  two 
items  which  impress  one  as  probably  unusual.  One  was 
the  founding  of  the  school  and  the  other  was  that  he  freed 
all  his  negro  slaves  both  in  Boston  and  K^ewbury.  His 
sister,  Anna  Powell,  then  living,  and  his  nephews  and 
nieces  are  provided  for  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
the  very  first  item  in  the  will  and  the  one  to  which  he  evi¬ 
dently  gave  the  most  thought  was  the  bequeathing  of  all  his 
land  in  Newbury  to  Dr.  Charles  Chauncey  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Foxcroft,  ministers  of  the  First  church  in  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dummer  of  Newbury  ‘‘upon  this 
special  use  and  trust,  viz :  that  the  whole  of  the  rents,  is¬ 
sues  and  profits  thereof  shall  in  the  first  place  be  appro¬ 
priated  ....  to  the  building  of  a  grammar  school  house 
to  be  erected  on  the  most  convenient  part  of  my  said  farm 
according  to  the  appointment  of  the  then  minister  of  the 
Parish  of  Byfield  so  called  in  Newbury  aforesaid  and  five 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  freeholders  of  said  parish  that 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.”  After  the  school- 
house  was  built  the  annual  income  was  to  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  grammar  school  master.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  master  also  was  to  be  by  the  minister  and  five 
freeholders  of  Byfield,  but  once  appointed,  he  could  only 
be  displaced  by  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  on 
charges  preferred  against  him.  The  old  gentleman  guar¬ 
anteed  the  freedom  of  his  teacher  pretty  well  against  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  committee ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  property  was  owned  by  the  three 
trustees  and  their  heirs  without  any  provision  for  succes¬ 
sors,  while  the  management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  By¬ 
field  minister  and  five  annually  elected  freeholders,  but 
after  the  school  was  built  and  the  master  chosen,  they  had 
nothing  more  to  do  till  he  died  or  was  displaced  on  charges 
of  inability  or  “a  profligate  wicked  life”. 

The  school  was  promptly  built,  the  parish  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  Samuel  Moody  master,  and  his  brother  manager 
of  the  farm.  For  twenty  years  the  school  ran  with  brilliant 
success.  It  opened  with  twenty-eight  boys  and  continued 
to  attract  the  best  boys  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  as  long  as 
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Master  Moody  retained  his  efficiency.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  make  changes,  the  weakness  of  the  plan  became 
evident.  Dr.  Chauncey  alone  of  the  trustees  was  still 
alive,  the  parish  had  had  nothing  to  do  for  twenty  years 
but  had  duly  elected  the  committee  of  five  freeholders. 
They  did  not  assume  it  was  their  job  to  retire  Master 
Moody  and  select  a  successor  and  things  were  beginning  to 
slip.  It  was  Dr.  Chauncey  who  made,  in  1783,  the  wise 
move  of  incorporating  the  school  under  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  fifteen  trustees  in  whom  the  management  should 
be  vested.  The  Parish  was  astounded  and  started  to  pro¬ 
test  but  never  seems  to  have  gotten  around  to  it.  Dr. 
Chauncey’s  wise  move  undoubtedly  insured  the  life  of  the 
institution  and  the  perpetuation  of  Governor  Dummer’s 
wise  and  generous  plan  through  these  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  Such  institutions  are  as  great  a  benefit  to 
the  communities  where  they  are,  as  to  the  boys  who  attend. 
Just  look  over  the  towns  of  New  England  and  see  how 
every  community  where  a  good  school  or  college  is  located, 
has  thrived  and  those  where  the  old  Academies  have  been 
allowed  to  wither  up  and  die,  have  decayed  along  with  their 
schools. 

On  Oct.  26,  1761  the  Boston  News  Letter  reported  the 
death  of  William  Dummer  and  said  that  his  funeral  on 
the  16th  was  attended  with  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  so 
eminent  a  person. 

The  Rev.  Mather  Byles  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
and  like  most  such  early  efforts  he  tried  rather  to  humiliate 
the  audience  than  to  extol  and  eulogize  the  subject.  That 
belongs  to  our  weaker  and  more  effeminate  age.  He 
preached  on  the  subject.  The  Vanity  of  Man  at  his  Best 
Estate.  Of  course  the  text  is  from  Ecclesiastes,  xii,  7,  8 
“Vanity  of  Vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  is  Vanity”.  He 
proceeds  to  classify  the  attributes  of  human  nature  under 
six  heads  and  prove  they  are  all  vanity  and,  of  course,  that 
William  Dummer  was  no  exception  though  “in  him  we 
have,  in  many  respects,  seen  man  at  his  best  estate”  and 
finally  in  his  twenty-five  pages  of  moralizing  he  does  pro¬ 
nounce  this  rather  fine  encomium  on  the  worthy  Governor : 
“How  nobly,  for  a  shining  course  of  years,  did  he  fill  the 
first  chair  of  government  in  the  province,  with  superior 
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wisdom,  and,  I  think,  unrivalled  acceptance  and  applause ! 
How  did  he  retire  from  it,  followed  with  the  jip’atitude  and 
blessings  of  a  whole  people!  In  the  calm  leisure  of  his 
recess,  in  what  amiable  and  venerable  lights  did  he  shine 
in  his  domestic  and  amicable  connections!  His  steady 
family  devotions,  his  stated  retirements  to  his  closet,  his 
applications  to  the  entertaining  and  pious  pages  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  his  friendly  entertainments,  and  his  works  of 
piety  and  charity,  filled  up  his  useful  hours.  This  church 
can  witness  to  the  constancy  and  solemnity  of  his  exemp¬ 
lary  attendance  on  the  divine  worship ;  while  his  honors  to 
Christ  will  be  still  seen  here,  on  the  communion  table,  and 
in  the  costly  volume  from  which  the  work  of  God  is  read 
every  Lord’s-day.” 

The  newspaper  treated  him  equally  kindly  and  it  seems 
worth  while  to  give  their  statement  new  currency. 

“Scarce  any  one  ever  pass’d  thro’  life  with  a  more  un¬ 
spotted  character,  or  perform’d  it’s  various  duties  with 
more  universal  esteem.  In  the  gayest  scenes  of  youth,  he 
was  preserv’d  from  the  destructive  paths  of  vice;  and  in 
maturer  age,  was  a  shining  example  of  the  most  amiable 
virtues. 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  our  lieutenant  governor.  Upon  the  return  of 
Colonel  Shute  to  Great  Britain,  the  chief  command  of  the 
province  devolv’d  upon  him.  In  this  station  he  appear’d 
with  distinguished  lustre.  The  wise,  incorrupt,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  Mr.  Dummer,  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  with  honor,  and  consider’d  as  a  pattern  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  all  future  governors. — Uninfluenced  by 
party  prejudices  superior  to  all  mercenary  attachments,  he 
discovered  no  passion  in  his  public  character,  but  love  to  his 
country,  and  fidelity  to  his  royal  master. 

“Having  fill’d  the  chair  for  several  years,  with  dignity 
and  usefulness ;  when  a  successor  was  appointed,  he  retir’d 
to  enjoy  the  unenvied  satisfactions  of  a  private  life ;  with 
the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  applause  of 
his  country. 

“In  his  domestic  character,  he  ever  appear’d  the  affec¬ 
tionate  husband,  —  the  indulgent  master,  —  the  benevolent 
friend.” 
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From  this  somewhat  complicated  collection  of  eulogies 
you  still  get  a  picture  of  a  strong  and  kindly  man  who  did 
good  service  to  his  church,  his  birthplace  and  his  country 
in  the  highest  offices  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  may  I 
also  add  who  left  behind  him  a  lasting  memorial  where  he 
hoped  boys  might  be  trained  to  serve  along  similar  lines. 
For  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  sometimes  better  and 
sometimes  worse,  that  school  has  continued  to  serve  its 
town  and  country  and  never  more  effectively  than  today. 
It  began  with  twenty-eight  students ;  today  there  are  185. 
Between  1931  and  1943  about  700  boys  were  graduated. 
560  are  now  in  the  fighting  forces,  of  whom  over  225  are 
commissioned  officers.  Its  sons  can  be  found  on  every  bat¬ 
tlefield  of  the  world  where  American  troops  are  serving, 
and  I  believe  they  have  imbibed  those  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  and  justice  which  are  the  birthright  of 
New  England. 


JOHN  DERBY’S  ORDER  FOR  A  WATCH  IN 
ENGLAND,  1796. 


Mr.  [Fred]  Frazier 


Salem  Jan.y  1796 


Sir: 

I  wish  you  on  your  arrival  in  London  to  be  good  enough 
to  procure  for  me  &  send  me  in  company  with  the  Articles 
my  Father  has  wished  you  to  get  for  his  Family,  a  Ladys 
Gold  Watch  &  Chain,  to  cost  about  Thirty  Guineas.  I 
would  wish  attention  paid  to  the  neatness  &  richness,  rather 
than  show.  &  also  not  exactly  like  those  you  are  to  purchase 
for  my  father,  but  equally  elegant  —  I  wish  you  likewise 
to  have  made  with  the  Hair  inclosed  an  appendant  to  the 
watch  in  memory  of  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Derbys,  whom  she 
has  recently  lost  —  let  the  device  &  motto,  be  the  most 
emblematical  of  her  affection  &  sorrow  for  him.  —  the  re¬ 
verse  laid  with  the  hair  around  which  marked  Samuel 
Barton  obit  16  Nov.  1795  AE  20  —  to  cost  about  3  or  4 
Guineas  When  you  send  these  things,  with  my  Fathers, 
you  will  please  to  direct  them  particularly  for  me - 
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I  have  agreed  with  him,  that  you  may  purchase  the  articles 
for  me  from  the  same  funds  you  procure  his  &  I  am  to  re¬ 
pay  him  in  Salem. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  troubling  you  too  far.  —  I 
was  led  to  do  it  from  not  knowing  any  person  in  whose 
judgment  I  could  so  fully  confide.  —  You  will  please  to 
accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  &  believe  me  to 
be  your  sincere  well  wisher. 

John  Derby  Jr. 

London  ye  6th  Aug.t  1796 

Dear  Sir 

Your  little  Commission  to  me  in  your  letter  of  ye  l7th 
Jan.y  is  executed  &  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  any  choice, 
the  cost  is  as  follows 

a  Gold  Watch  Capped  &  Jewell’d 


Gold  hands  &c  23.  2  — 

a  Handsome  Watch  Chain  6.  7.6 

1  Medallion . 4.  8 


33.17.6 
11.  5.10 


45.  3.4 

as  you  desire  they  will  be  chargd  to  your  good  Father  in 
account  with  Lane  &  Fraser.  They  are  packd  with  his 
articles.  I  hope  they  will  please  you. 

I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  You  have  mine  sin¬ 
cerely  for  your  self  &  family.  I  shall  think  it  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  anything  to  do  for  you,  none  of  your  fam¬ 
ily  have  any  occasion  to  make  any  apology  for  anv  little 
trouble  they  think  I  may  have  for  I  cannot  call  it  by  any 
such  name.  I  have  already  often  thought  &  in  future  shall 
often  think  with  pleasure  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  spent 
last  year  at  Salem.  Since  my  arrival  my  time  has  been 
pretty  well  engross’d  but  I  can  always  find  time  to  write 
to  a  Friend,  with  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Derby,  I  conclude 
my  self 

Dear  Sir 

Your  obliged  Friend 

Fred  Fraser 

— Essex  Institute,  Derby  Mss.,  vol.  15,  pp  47,  56 


LEVERETT  SALTOXSTALL’S  REMIOTSCE^TCES 
OF  SALEM,  WRITTEN  IN  1885. 

From  the  Francis  H.  Lee  Collection  in  the 
Essex  Institute 

During  the  early  1880’s,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Lee  began  a 
collection  of  historical  material  relating  to  Salem  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  former 
residents  of  Salem  asking  for  their  reminiscences  and  he 
received  many  replies  which  are  of  value  to  us  now.  These 
letters  are  the  property  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  was  the  son  of  Leverett,  the  first 
Mayor  of  Salem,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Sanders)  Salton¬ 
stall.  He  was  lx»rn  in  Salem,  March  16,  1825,  and  mar^ 
ried  in  Salem,  October  19,  1854,  Rose,  daughter  of  John 
Clarke  and  Harriet  (Rose)  Lee.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
the  Salem  Latin  School,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1884,  and,  with  his  classmate  Dabney,  went  to  Fayal, 
where  the  latter’s  father  and  grandfather  had  been  consul. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1845,  he  returned  to  this 
country  and  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  graduating  in  1847,  and  thereafter  practicing  in 
Boston  from  1850-1862,  when  he  retired.  From  1885- 
1890,  he  served  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  President  Cleveland.  For  many  years  he 
was  an  Overseer  of  Harvard  and  served  as  President  of 
many  im]x>rtant  Massachusetts  organizations.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were  Leverett,  Jr.,  Richard  M.,  Rose  Lee  (Mrs. 
George  West),  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Louise  Agassiz 
Shaw),  Philip  and  Endicott  Peabody  Saltonstall. 

Chestnut  Hill 
Aug.  25,  1885 

My  dear  Frank: 

I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  few  of  my  recollections 
of  dear  old  Salem,  especially  of  Chestnut  Street  and  its 
neighborhood,  but  as  I  sit  down  to  ponder  over  the  scenes 
of  my  boyhood,  the  past  comes  up  before  my  mind  so  filled 
with  the  people  and  the  scenes  of  other  days,  that  I  know 
not  where  to  begin  nor  what  to  select  for  your  interesting 
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and  curious  collection.  During  my  childhood  and  until  I 
was  eleven  years  old,  the  block  occupied  by  my  father  and 
uncle  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  was  not  so  large  as  it  now  is. 
The  front  door  was  behind  a  projection  of  the  front  parlor 
entered  from  the  yard.  The  addition  of  piazza  and  din¬ 
ing  room  with  room  over  it  was  made  in  1836.  Not  quite 
so  large  an  addition  was  made  to  my  uncle’s  house.  One 
of  my  earliest  recollections  is,  and  it  is  very  vivid,  that  an 
old  bakehouse  stood  on  Flint  Street  next  to  the  Fogg 
House  facing  the  sidewalk  on  Chestnut  Street,  where 
“Uncle  Joel  Goldthwait  made  hot  cross  buns.”  His  door 
stood  wide  open,  and  we  children  used  to  stand  looking  in, 
while  he  kneaded  his  dough  by  sitting  on  a  long  wooden 
arm  while  he  kept  jumping  up  and  moving  it  around  upon 
the  dough  which  was  on  a  low  solid  wooden  stand  of  some 
sort ;  and  while  he  moved  round  and  round  up  and  down, 
the  old  man  talked  to  the  crowd  of  youngsters  at  the  door. 
For  some  reason  old  Prince  Savage,  the  venerable  ex-slave, 
is  associated  in  my  mind  with  this  old  bakery  of  “Uncle 
Joel’s.”  At  the  other  old  bakery  in  the  lane  opposite, 
which  went  through  to  Essex  Street,  is  always  associated 
with  “Pigg>"  Neal”  and  his  brothers,  for  there  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  have  been  a  savage  scene  of  pig  slaughtering  going 
on  in  the  yard  of  that  bakery. 

Do  you  remember  the  “Pigg;^’  Neals?”  They  lived  on 
Broad  Street  near  the  Grammar  School.  Ah !  how  the 
boys  delighted  of  a  cold  winter  morning  to  stand  in  the  sun 
about  the  door  of  their  shed,  where  they  performed  all  the 
mysteries  of  cutting  and  cleaning  the  old  porkers  whose 
screams  had  so  recently  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  old 
bakehouse  yard!  How  these  masters  of  their  art  hoisted 
them  up  by  their  hind  legs,  and  soused  them  into  a  huge 
tub  and  how  deliciously  their  bristles  came  off,  leaving 
their  skin  so  shiny ;  And  then  how  artistically  they  placed 
a  stick  in  their  mouths,  giving  a  laughing  expression  to  the 
face,  which  seemed  to  say  “what  an  immense  joke  this  is ! 
what  will  these  wonderful  fellows  be  doing  next  ?”  And 
all  the  while  “Piggy  Neal”  and  brother,  who  were  great 
Whigs,  were  talking  politics  to  the  boys  and  laying  down 
the  law  with  Johnsonian  ponderosity.  But  to  see  these 
artists  in  another  light,  let  some  urchin  call  from  the  out- 
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side  of  the  circle,  “Piggy  Neal,  Piggy  Neal,  made  a  pig 
squeal,  squeal,  squeal!”  with  rising  inflexion.  It  was  then 
sauve  qui  pent,  the  boys  ran  for  their  lives,  over  the  fence 
into  the  burying  ground  opposite,  and  even  into  “broad 
field”  beyond  with  Piggy  at  their  heels. 

Perhaps  to  vary  the  scene  “Uncle”  Jonas  Stevens  and 
his  satellite  Jimmy  Thornton,  yclept  “Jimmy  Drunk” 
would  come  along  with  a  poor  old  skeleton  of  a  horse,  and  a 
load  of  tan,  Jonas  on  the  sidewalk  and  Jimmy  with  the 
horse —  “James  drives  and  I  superintendent  the  business,” 
shouts  some  urchin,  when  at  once  both  give  chase,  and  on 
an  occasion  the  load  of  tan  was  upset  in  front  of  the  school, 
much  to  Master  Carlton’s  indignation. 

Jimmy’s  sister  too  must  not  be  forgotten ;  “Marm  Gaily” 
so  called.  They  lived  together  up  the  hill  behind  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground  and  had  a  legion  of  cats.  The  boys  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  predecessor  the  tradition  that  these  cats 
were  used  in  making  sausages,  so  that,  as  the  poor  old 
woman  passed  along,  the  boys  would  sing  “Gaily  the  trou¬ 
badour  touched  the  guitar”  or  shout  “Well,  Marm  Gaily, 
how  goes  the  sausage  business  ?”  On  one  occasion  she 
chased  us  into  school  and  stood  facing  Master  Carlton,  who 
rose  and  with  dignified  manner  and  stern  voice,  extended 
his  arm  and  said  “Woman,  depart,  this  is  not  the  time  and 
place  for  you  to  make  your  complaint.”  Dear  old  Master 
Carlton !  How  I  cherish  his  memory !  When  I  first  en¬ 
tered  the  Grammar  School  in  1834  (9  years  old)  he  had 
but  recently  come  from  the  country  and  brought  with  him 
some  odd  ways  and  expressions.  On  one  boy,  who  was 
lazily  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  resting  on  his  desk,  he 
would  fiercely  gaze  for  some  seconds  and  then  rise,  extend¬ 
ing  his  arm  and  forefinger  toward  him,  call  him  by  name 
with  a  perfect  explosion  waving  his  arm  up  and  down,  and 
shout  “What  are  you  nursing  your  head  for  up  in  yonder 
corner  ?  Get  up  and  attend  to  your  business  or  I’ll  heave 
the  grammar  and  dictionary  at  you !”  His  boys  respected 
him  and  he  took  the  strongest  interest  in  them.  No  three 
months  vacation  then.  Six  hours  a  day  in  school  for  forty- 
eight  weeks  of  the  year.  Master  Carlton  had  no  assistant 
and  his  boys  rarely  failed  to  enter  college  with  honor.  At 
fifteen  years  old  they  had  passed  more  hours  in  school  than 
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a  boy  of  ei^^hteen  at  the  present  day.  And  what  a  noble 
set  of  boys!  The  three  Howes,  Roger's,  (four  from  the 
Nath*  and  three  from  the  Richard),  Reabodys,  Barstows, 
(Ben  &  John),  Wheatlands,  Stones,  Lees,  Wests,  W.  C. 
Endicott,  Phillips’  and  others,  a  joyous  crowd,  many  of 
whom  have  alas  long  ago  assembled  with  the  old  Master  in 
a  happier  world,  but  others  are,  after  the  rough  and  tum¬ 
ble  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years,  my  best  and  staunchest 
friends. 

The  high  school  was  on  the  lower  fioor,  and  the  Latin 
Grammar  School  on  the  story  above;  and  many  a  snow 
ball  fight  with  varied  result  used  to  occur  between  the 
schools.  The  old  building  still  stands,  I  believe,  on  its 
old  site,  but  the  big  school  house  in  front  of  it  occupies  the 
ground  where  our  battles  were  fought.  The  grave  yard 
near  by  was  always  interesting,  as  the  funeral  train,  march¬ 
ing  sadly  without  carriages,  to  the  solemn  tolling  of  the 
bell  entered  its  gates,  and  we  boys  stood  silently  watching 
the  impressive  ceremony  of  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

But  I  have  wandered  too  far  away  from  Chestnut  Street 
and  must  return  to  it.  Eogg’s  (grocery)  store,  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  comer  of  Flint  and  Essex  Streets,  was  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  the  boys  of  our  neighborhood.  Our 
good  “Neighbor  Fogg”  was  an  oracle,  and  his  son  Frank 
kept  oranges  and  small  “notions”  which  tempted  the  boys 
who  sat  on  his  huge  cracker  chest,  listening  to  the  gossip 
of  the  neighbors  and  ran  up  ticks  for  oranges  and  cakes  to 
their  own  decided  inconvenience.  The  Bancrofts  then 
lived  opposite  on  Essex  Street  in  a  pretty  old-fashioned 
gambrel-roof  house,  once  occupied  by  Judge  Prescott, 
father  of  the  historian,  with  a  noble  old  elm  in  front,  which 
I  saw  quite  recently  cut  down  while  apparently  in  full  vig¬ 
or,  by  some  vandal  to  display  his  new  shingle  palace.  On 
the  opposite  corner  of  Flint  and  Essex  Street,  the  old 
Stearns  house,  with  “Uncle  Billy”  shuffling  along,  carrying 
his  marketing  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  is  a  familiar  picture 
in  my  memorv.  The  figure  of  John  Andrews  and  John 
King,  with  huge  feet  turned  out  at  right  angles  and  round 
bent  backs,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  standing  looking  over 
the  fence  at  the  house  standing  where  the  King  house  used 
to  be,  opposite  my  father’s  old  house,  carried  me  back  to 
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my  childhood,  for  they  walk  and  look  as  they  used  to  fifty 
years  a{?o.  An  old,  unpainted  house  stood  on  Essex  Street 
at  the  end  of  the  bakehouse  yard,  occupied  by  old  blind  Mr. 
Mullet,  who  walked  all  over  Salem  alone  with  the  aid  of  his 
stick,  and  next  to  him  lived  a  boy  named  Josiah  Burrell, 
always  known  as  “Cider  Barrell,”  in  a  house  still  standing 
on  Essex  Street  on  the  other  side  of  the  bakehouse  yard. 
Mr.  Francis  Peabody  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
John  H.  Silsbee;  his  sons  were  among  my  most  intimate 
friends,  but  I  must  not  again  get  away  from  Chestnut 
Street. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  hospitable  and  charming 
central  gathering  place  of  a  large  family  circle  than  the 
house  of  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  Sanders  (next 
my  father’s  and  afterwards  occupied  by  my  mother).  At 
all  times  the  door  wide  open  to  receive  the  children,  grand 
children  and  great-grandchildren.  On  Wednesday  eve¬ 
nings  sat  down  to  tea  my  father,  mother,  uncles,  aunts  and 
grandchildren  old  and  young,  some  at  side  tables.  My 
grandmother  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  powers  and 
varied  culture.  Her  ingenious  and  original  ideas  have 
been  well  proved  to  have  been  in  advance  of  her  times. 
Cooling  drinks  and  fresh  air  in  cases  of  fever,  when  it  was 
the  invariable  custom  to  keep  the  poor  sufferer  under  blank¬ 
ets  in  closed  rooms,  and  not  a  drop  of  cold  water  allowed 
to  cool  the  parched  throat  and  burning  lips.  Open  air  and 
plenty  of  it,  at  all  times,  night  and  day,  and  in  all  weather 
was  to  her  the  source  of  health.  Many  a  time,  if  I  rose 
early  enough,  have  I  seen  her,  even  to  the  last  years  of  her 
life  (and  she  lived  to  be  nearly  90)  in  mid-winter,  walking 
on  the  plank  walks  in  her  garden  before  breakfast.  I  have 
heard  her  relate  the  story  of  her  early  life,  how  her  father, 
Thomas  Elkins,  died  in  early  manhood,  leaving  her  mother 
(sister  of  Capt.  White  who  was  murdered,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Greenwood)  with  two  little  girls,  herself  and  sister  (Mrs. 
Johonnot)  to  support.  She  had  then,  as  always,  a  craving 
for  reading;  but  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Pope  were 
the  only  books  on  the  shelves,  and  these  she  devoured,  go¬ 
ing  to  the  house-top  to  get  the  last  rays  of  daylight,  their 
lamps  being  then  too  expensive  a  luxury.  These  books  she 
read  by  heart  one  might  say.  Let  one  take  up  the  Testa- 
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ment,  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  or  any  play  of  Shakespeare,  be¬ 
gin  to  read  and  this  remarkable  woman  would  take  up  the 
thread  reciting  from  memory. 

The  stories  told  her  grandchildren  were  generally 
taken  from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  She,  from  early 
youth  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  John  Ross,  the  Cherokee  Chief.  Her  powers  of 
conversation  were  very  remarkable  and  as  she  presided  at 
her  table,  at  which  sat  my  father  and  his  brother  Nathan¬ 
iel  with  my  uncle  Dudley  L.  Pickman  and  uncle  Charles 
Sanders,  you  may  readily  form  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  conversation  with  which  the  younger  members  of 
that  large  family  circle  were  entertained  and  instructed. 
There  was  no  house  in  Chestnut  Street  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  corner  to  the  West  house.  The  garden  behind 
Parson  Emerson’s  house  on  Essex  Street  opening  on  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  is  associated  with  the  Sunday  procession  of  him¬ 
self  and  family  marching  therefrom  through  a  gate  into 
Chestnut  Street  on  their  way  to  Church.  The  West  house 
was  occupied  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Fred  Howes.  His  sons, 
especially  George,  one  of  the  purest  and  loveliest  characters 
I  ever  knew,  being  play-mates  and  friends.  This  house 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Wests.  I  remember  well, 
though  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  five  years  old,  when 
your  father  came  to  Salem  and  occupied  the  first  house  in 
the  Dodge  block,  next  to  that  of  David  Pingree.  John  was 
a  little  fellow,  just  able  to  run  and  appeared  with  a  blue 
pastboard  soldiers  cap,  receiving  from  the  big  boys  the 
title  of  “general”  which  clung  to  him  for  many  years. 

At  that  time,  the  spot  where  your  father’s  house  now 
stands  was  a  wet  field,  and  I  remember  seeing  the  black 
horses  (named  Damon  &  Pythias)  belonging  to  Colcord, 
who  kept  the  stable  on  Hamilton  Street  pastured  there. 
The  spot  where  the  double  wooden  house  stands,  built  I 
think  by  Mr.  Ray  and  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  was  then  also  a 
field  as  well  as  that  on  the  opposite  corner,  next  to  the  Dev- 
ereux  house,  where  Mr.  Sam  Safford  lived,  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Henry  Gardner. 

I  remember  so  well  your  Grandmother  Rose  and  your 
great  Aunt  Rachel  Rose,  walking  down  the  street,  with 
huge  “Calashes”  from  the  house  they  lived  in  on  Essex 
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Street  above  the  Andrews  House  to  visit  your  great-aunt 
Tucker.  But  why  have  I  gone  so  far  without  mentioning 
that  famous  old  Tory  lady  whose  school  I  attended,  Miss' 
Hitty  Higginson,  who  lived  in  a  small  gambrel-roof  house 
on  Essex  Street  where  the  Bertram  house  now  stands.  I 
can  see  her  now  sitting  in  her  high  straight  back  green 
chair,  with  high  crowned  pleated  cap,  black  bowed  specta¬ 
cles  raised  on  her  forehead  and  the  rows  of  children  on  the 
hard  benches  without  back  sitting  stilf  and  motionless  dur¬ 
ing  those  long  hours  of  school.  I  never  now  hear  the 
August  locust  sing  without  remembering  that  school  and 
how  I  envied  the  locust  which  piped  in  her  garden. 

Mr.  George  Peabody  then  lived  in  the  Mack  house  on 
Chestnut  Street ;  he  was  Colonel  of  the  Regiment.  On  a 
“training  day”  I  saw  him  issue  from  his  door  in  regi¬ 
mentals  with  helmet  and  nodding  plume,  like  Hector  of 
old,  his  lively  young  wife  taking  leave  of  him,  as  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  silver-tailed  charger  to  command  the  forces  which 
took  part  in  a  sham  fight  on  the  Common,  while  I  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Forrester  Mansion,  now  his,  to  witness  it.  Ah ! 
the  delight  of  those  sham  fights,  with  the  blazing  of  artil¬ 
lery,  the  rattling  of  the  small  guns,  the  music  of  the  drum 
and  fife  and  on  great  occasions  the  Boston  Brigade,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  Brass  Band  with  Kendall  and  his  bugle ;  and  then  the 
treat  to  us  youngsters  of  being  admitted  to  the  “Marquee” 
through  influence  with  the  ofiicers.  How  freshly  it  all 
comes  back.  The  Salem  Light  Infantry,  with  helmet  and 
flashing  crest,  was  to  me  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
martial  and  heroic,  and  on  its  field  days,  the  temptation  to 
“play  truant”  was  sometimes  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

As  I  revert  to  these  pictures  of  life  in  Salem  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  more  ago  the  figures  of  interesting  or  peculiar 
people,  incidents  and  events  come  crowding  upon  me  and 
I  know  not  where  to  stop  or  in  what  order  to  relate  them. 
The  stage  coaches  with  post-shay  behind,  calling  at  the  door 
after  an  early  breakfast  to  take  my  father  to  Boston,  or 
with  others,  members  of  the  bar  to  Ipswich  or  Kewbury- 
port  to  attend  the  Circuit  Court,  were  always  a  subject  of 
interest.  But  one  dreary  morning  (In  March,  I  believe), 
the  earliest  event  which  I  distinctly  remember,  when  I  was 
but  five  years  old  (  how  vividly  it  all  comes  back  to  me ! ) 
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my  father  said  good-bye  to  my  Mother  and  his  children, 
left  the  house  to  take  passage  in  the  stage  but  soon  hurried 
back,  burst  open  the  door  and  stood  pale  and  speechless,  he 
then  held  up  his  hands  exclaiming  “Mary,  your  Uncle 
White  was  murdered  in  his  bed  last  night,  murdered  in 
cold  blood !”  Ah !  what  excitement  and  horror  attended 
that  dreadful  mystery.  Who  was  the  murderer  and  what 
could  have  been  his  object  ?  A  venerable  citizen,  respected 
and  beloved,  without  a  known  enemy  was  found  murdered 
and  not  an  article  taken  from  the  house.  Who  that  was 
then  living  can  forget  the  Committee  of  Vigilance,  the  pro¬ 
scribed  list  of  prominent  men  which  was  reported  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  exist  ?  The  strange  denouement  of  the  dreadful 
tragedy,  in  the  father  of  Knapp  unconsciously  betraying 
his  own  son  ?  The  great  time  and  the  argument  of  Daniel 
Webster  w^ho  was  retained  by  the  Commonwealth  to  assist 
the  Attorney  General  ? 

The  White  Murder  is  even  today  an  exciting  topic  with 
all  old  Salemites.  Do  I  sa.'^^this  is  the  first  thing  I  re¬ 
member  ?  I  am  wrong;  for  the  figure  of  old  Dr.  Holyoke, 
the  Centenarian,  comes  vividly  before  me,  as  he  stood  be¬ 
side  Dr.  Brazer  listening  to  his  sermon,  in  the  high  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  Old  North  Church  on  North  Street  where,  by 
the  way,  your  Mother  sang  by  the  side  of  my  father,  and 
Master  Oliver  was  organist.  The  famous  waiter  in  those 
days  was  the  negro  York  Morris.  How  often  have  I  heard 
my  mother  relate  an  incident  which  happened  at  my  fath¬ 
er’s  table  while  he  was  entertaining  the  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  with  certain  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  at  dinner  one  cold  day,  when  the  thermometer  in  the 
dining  room,  by  no  coaxing  could  be  induced  to  rise  above 
45 !  Morris  was  very  grand  in  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
and  while  dashing  around  the  table  with  one  of  his  buttons 
he  caught  the  wig  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  switched  it 
from  his  head  and  bore  it  off  all  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  dangled  from  his  coat.  Meanwhile  my  parents, 
with  their  guests,  sat  aghast  looking  at  the  bald  head  of  the 
Chief,  and  then  at  his  wig  flying  around  the  table  on  Mor¬ 
ris’  coat,  when  he  exclaimed,  “Hello,  you  black  rascal, 
bring  me  back  my  wig!”  Another  exciting  event,  which 
must  have  happened  in  my  earliest  childhood,  was  the 
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famous  whipping  of  Parson  Cheever  by  Ham,  foreman  of 
Deacon  Stone’s  Distillery,  for  publishing  that  scandalous 
libel  on  the  good  man  “Deacon  Giles  Distillery.”  This 
served  for  town  talk  and  pulpit  discourses  for  many  a  day. 

At  about  this  same  period  of  my  life,  I  was  taken  from 
my  trundle  bed  to  see  “falling  stars,”  that  famous  meteoric 
display  which  nearly  frightened  me  out  of  my  senses.  My 
good  old  grandfather  Sanders  drove  about  in  an  old  brown 
square  top  chaise,  with  a  venerable  gray  horse  named  Solo¬ 
mon.  My  first  essay  at  driving  alone  was  to  go  to  the  poor 
house  farm  on  the  neck,  for  a  jar  of  cream  which  was 
placed  in  a  tin  pail  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  chaise.  In 
turning  in  at  the  gate,  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  observations 
and  hitting  the  post  with  the  wheel  upset  the  cream,  the 
result  being  that  my  mother’s  tea  party  was  short  of  cream, 
and  the  old  chaise  all  afloat  with  it. 

Speaking  of  “stages,”  one  of  my  greatest  sources  of  hap¬ 
piness  was  a  drive  on  the  top  of  Pinkham’s  with  my  father 
every  year  to  Haverhill  to  visit  his  mother.  With  what  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  used  to  call  my  attention  to  the  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Merrimac,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  it  over  Brad¬ 
ford  hills  and  to  the  old  home  of  his  youth  and  his  ances¬ 
tors  !  and  with  what  tender  warm  affection  his  aged  Mother 
greeted  him !  He  always  said  that  Haverhill  was  the  most 
beautifully  situated  town  in  New  England.  Then  it  was 
a  village  and  not  spoiled  by  shoe  factories.  Papanti  came 
to  Salem  after  I  had  taken  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  Terp- 
sichorean  art  of  Mr.  Guyin  in  Concert  Hall  in  Lafayette 
Street.  Papanti  taught  three  generations,  I  beli*  e,  not 
only  to  dance  but  to  move  and  conduct  themselves  with 
grace  and  propriety.  How  many  scenes  come  up  before 
me  at  the  thought  of  dear  old  Hamilton  Hall  where  he 
taught,  extending  all  the  way  from  that  time,  with  the 
dear  young  faces  of  girls  and  boys  so  fresh  and  full  of  glee, 
through  College  days,  with  assemblies  and  other  festivities, 
to  the  last  time  I  sat  there,  eight  years  ago,  at  that  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  banquet,  the  Endicott  festival,  when  I 
saw,  gray  with  years,  so  many  of  those  with  whom  I  had 
danced  when  a  boy  in  that  same  hall.  One  of  the  fairest 
of  the  boys  of  that  day,  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  occasion, 
commemorated  in  his  admirable  address  the  landing  of  his 
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illustrious  ancestor  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
But  to  return.  The  sports  and  pastimes  of  my  boyhood 
were  extremely  simple.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  half 
holidays,  we  boys  were  very  fond  of  going  into  the  town 
pastures  with  baskets  of  simple  food.  We  cut  the  small 
cedar  trees,  made  fires,  cooked  our  potatoes  and  eggs  in  the 
ashes,  went  into  the  swamps  and  cut  hockeys,  ate  our  feast 
and  returned  tired  as  we  were  happy.  The  same  pastures 
w’ere  our  coasting  ground  in  winter.  The  wharves,  with 
their  vessels  from  India,  the  Pacific,  from  Borneo,  Java, 
Manilla  and  from  Africa,  furnished  us  with  great  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  harbor  and  its  islands,  Naugus  Head  and 
the  now  famous  Beverly  shore,  are  associated  with  the  jolly 
fishing  and  chowder  parties  when  we  cooked  the  fish  which 
we  caught,  be  it  remembered  good  cod  and  haddock,  inside 
of  Baker’s  Island. 

We  went  in  swimming  in  the  North  Kiver,  off  the  “Sand 
Bank”  (where  the  road  now  carries  one  from  Dean 
Street  to  Harmony  Grove)  a  public  school  just  above  it, 
and  old  Capt.  Cooke’s  garden  at  its  side.  At  full  tide  it 
was  a  clean  body  of  water  and  the  swim  across  to  “Para¬ 
dise,”  the  fields  beyond  the  swirling  fiood,  was  a  feat  for  a 
strong  boy.  He  was  considered  an  accomplished  swimmer 
who  did  it.  We  were  more  of  us  riders  and  made  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  Burley  Farm,  the  Peabody  farm,  the  Brook- 
house  farm,  to  Middleton,  to  the  beaches,  where  a  few  old 
farmers  and  fishermen  lived,  but  not  a  single  sea-side  resi¬ 
dence  existed,  who  could  believe  it  now?  We  feared  to 
enter  Marblehead  though  it  was  so  near,  for  it  was  said 
that  Marbleheaders  always  stoned  a  stranger.  At  Nahant 
there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen’s  cottages,  the 
only  seashore  summer  houses  on  the  coast.  The  Beverly 
shore  we  never  visited,  the  reason  I  presume,  being  that 
there  was  a  toll  of  ten  cents  to  pay ;  though  I  remember  at 
a  later  day  but  long  before  anyone  built  there,  going  with 
those  older  than  myself  on  picnics  to  the  Essex  woods  and 
to  the  Prince  place,  which  the  owner  at  that  time  offered 
to  sell  to  my  father,  who  greatly  admired  it,  for  $3,000. 
But  I  am  extending  this  letter  to  an  unconscionable  length 
and  must  draw  it  to  a  close,  not  however  without  mention¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  originals  who  ought  to  be  immortalized. 
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Daniel  Dutch,  the  funny  little  old  Constable  in  short 
breeches,  knee  and  shoe  buckles  and  queue.  Town  crier  and 
Constable  Mansfield  wdth  one  arm,  ringin"  his  bell  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  to  announce  lost  or  found,  auction 
sales,  town  meeting;,  &c.  or  rapping  the  boys  heads  at  Ly¬ 
ceum  lectures  to  make  them  keep  quiet  and  that  strange 
being  named  Oliver,  thin  as  a  rail,  who  lived  in  Broad 
Street  and  came  dancing  around  the  corner  by  Ben  Bar- 
stow’s  in  thin  slippers  and  blue  swallow-tailed  coat  with  his 
arms  behind  his  back,  always  the  same  and  never  seeming 
to  grow'  older  nor  stouter ;  he  may  be  living  there  yet,  and 
“Ghost  Andrews”  as  w’e  called  him,  always  walking  in  that 
same  painful  gait  as  if  he  did  it  with  difficulty,  but  inces¬ 
santly  keeping  it  up,  all  over  Salem  in  every  street  and  at 
all  hours,  and  the  poet  Billy  Cooke,  do  you  remember  his 
verses  ? 

I  like  to  think  of  these  grand  old  men  who  walked  the 
street  in  their  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  powdered 
hair  and  queue;  most  notably  old  Captain  West.  What  a 
stately  figure  and  courtly  manner !  I  remember  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  young  ladies  w'hen  I  was  a  small  boy,  at  a  re¬ 
mark  made  by  his  grandson  William  West,  who  was  a  great 
beau,  and  was  w'alking  with  them  behind  the  old  gentle¬ 
man.  The  young  man  seemed  for  a  while  rapt  in  admira¬ 
tion  but  at  last  broke  out  in  a  drawling  tone  peculiar  to 
him  “Ladies,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  Grandfather’s 
legs,”  they  w’ere  certainly  a  very  fine  pair.  How  much 
more  there  is  to  relate,  if  I  allow  myself  to  soar  as  one  af¬ 
ter  another  the  memories  of  my  boyhood  come  to  my  mind. 
The  Xegro  colony  on  the  turnpike  (remnants  of  the  old 
slaves,  they  were  said  to  be)  the  little  shops  on  Essex 
Street,  Miss  Wallace  and  Miss  Ropes  on  the  corner  of 
Munroe  Street,  and  the  old  woman  w’ho  sold  blackjacks 
and  gibraltars  whose  name  I  forget.  But  I  must  close  this 
long  rambling  letter,  though  it  is  hard  to  stop  the  stream 
which  you  have  tempted  me  to  set  going.  You  may  cut  and 
slash  at  it  ad  libitum. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leverett  Saltonstall. 
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APPENDIX 

The  Eev.  George  Pigot  was  educated  in  his  father’s  gram¬ 
mar  school,  in  which  he  was  for  some  time  an  usher.  He 
came  to  America,  settling  first  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he 
taught  school.  He  married,  June  18,  1700,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Francis  and  Damaris  (Arnold)  Carr  of  Newport,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Governor  Caleb  Carr.  The  family  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  gave  lots  for  many  churches.  Mr.  Pigot  was  or¬ 
dained  about  1122,  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  in  1737 
came  to  Marblehead  as  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  literary  abilitj',  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  honorably  in  a  controversy  with  the  Rev.  John  Barnard 
of  the  Marblehead  Congregational  Church,  upon  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Christmas,  a  controversy  which  Mr.  Barnard  had  pro¬ 
voked  by  an  attack  upon  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church. 

During  the  epidemic  of  throat  distemper  in  1736,  his  fam¬ 
ily  was  sadly  afflicted,  and  he  wrote  in  1738  to  the  Ven¬ 
erable  Society  that  he  went  to  Providence  to  supply,  which 
was  a  great  distance  from  Marblehead,  having  procured  Rev. 
Mr.  Watts  to  take  his  church  services.  After  eight  days  ab¬ 
sence,  he  wrote,  H  received  the  melancholy  news  that  the  pesti¬ 
lential  distemper  (which  had  carried  off  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  persons  in  Marblehead  within  a  year)  was  broken  out 
again  in  m3'  family,  and  upon  my  return  found  three  of  my 
children  dead,  and  three  very  dangerously  ill;  and  soon  after 
I  lost  a  fourth.  This  happened  in  one  and  twenty  days  and 
within  that  melancholy  space  I  slipt  upon  a  ridge  of  ice,  in 
my  return  from  visiting  a  sick  woman,  and  broke  and  splin¬ 
tered  the  bone  of  the  upper  part  of  my  left  arm ;  but  I  began 
to  recover  and  to  get  strength  as  the  warm  weather  came  on, 
till  I  very  unhappily  slipt  on  the  plain  grass,  and  broke  the 
same  arm;  these  troubles  have  been  very  heavy  and  expen¬ 
sive,  and  therefore  I  hope  the  Society  will  honor  a  bill  I  have 
drawn  on  their  Treasurer  for  £30.’ 

His  request  was  granted  and  he  went  to  England  and  was 
instituted  in  the  Church  at  Chaldon,  Surre3',  and  probably 
did  not  return  to  this  country.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mrs.  Pigot 
accompanied  him,  but  if  she  did  it  is  said  that  she  returned 
to  Marblehead,  because  in  1749,  she  sold  her  house  and  land 
and  in  1751,  died  and  was  buried  in  St.  Michael’s  church3'ard. 
— (Updike,  Hist,  of  the  Narrangansett  Church.) 

(66) 
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William  Fairfax,  after  much  adventure,  had  elected  to 
take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  America.  William,  who  lost 
his  English  wife,  while  serving  as  Collector  of  King^s  Cus¬ 
toms  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  had  married  again  there,  giv¬ 
ing  his  three  small  children  a  mother  of  good  old  Puritan 
stock,  who  in  turn  added  three  more  to  his  family.  In  1734, 
he  left  Salem,  and  with  a  comfortable  fortune  already  in 
pocket,  accepted  from  his  cousin.  Lord  Fairfax  of  Greenway 
Court,  the  agency  of  his  Virginian  property. 

Ultimately,  he  built  a  handsome  house  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Potomac  near  Alexandria,  calling  it  Belvoir.  This 
dwelling  was  burnt  soon  after  the  Eevolution.  Belvoir  was  a 
stately  mansion  in  its  day,  and  when  fitted  up  with  English 
furniture  and  plate  and  pictures,  the  stables  filled  with  well 
bred  horses  and  English  equipages  and  harness,  soon  became 
the  center  of  neighboring  hospitality.  Many  of  the  Colonists 
saw  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  combined  comfort  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  an  English  home.  The  liveried  lackeys,  wax-lights, 
fine  wines,  and  carpets  made  a  ripple  of  talk  among  the  gos¬ 
sips.  To  view  them,  came  squires  in  periwigs  and  with  dames 
in  cardinals,  on  horseback,  the  ladies,  often  as  not,  mounted 
on  pillions  behind  their  lords.  Darkej's  on  mules,  carrying 
saddle-bags  and  bandboxes,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  cor¬ 
tege  —  a  mode  of  progress  that  had  not  become  obsolete  in 
Virginia  neighborhoods  when  the  war  between  the  States 
began. 

Of  high  birth,  possessed  of  wealth  and  the  respect  of  those 
around  him ;  holding  a  distinguished  public  position  —  being 
Collector  of  the  royal  customs,  and  President  of  the  King’s 
Council  —  the  owner  of  Belvoir  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  social  infiuences  of  the  Colony.  Of  him,  says  Archdeacon 
Burnaby,  who  in  1700  was  a  guest  of  Washin^on  at  Mount 
Vernon:  ‘Mr.  William  Fairfax  was  a  gentlman  of  very  fine 
accomplishments,  and  general  good  character.  He  was  a  kind 
husband  and  indulgent  parent,  a  faithful  friend,  a  sincere 
Christian;  and  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  private 
and  public  virtues.’ 

Apart  from  his  personal  claim  to  a  place  in  my  little  sketch, 
the  name  of  William  Fairfax  is  intimately  associated  with 
George  Washington’s  to  whom,  as  a  shy  lad,  induced  by  his 
widowed  mother  to  make  the  first  timid  plunge  into  Society 
at  Belvoir,  Col.  Fairfax  was  friend  and  counsellor.  Ameri¬ 
cans  owe  something  to  the  man  from  whose  lips  the  Father 
of  our  Country  learned  the  principles  bequeathed  by  the  Old 
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Lord  of  Denton  to  his  line.  (Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  1888, 
‘Fairfaxes  of  America.’) 

JoHX  Touzel  became  a  principal  merchant  in  Salem,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Island  of  Jersej’  soon  after  Philip  English. 
Among  the  Touzel  papers  in  the  Essex  Institute  are  many 
letters  from  Jersey  relatives,  especially  after  the  death  of 
John.  He  married,  in  1720,  Susannah,  daughter  of  Philip 
English,  and  his  brother  wrote  to  him  in  1722 :  ‘You  tell 
me  of  your  marriage  of  which  we  are  pleased.  I  hear  that 
Mr.  L’Anglois  is  from  the  Trinity  and  from  honest  people, 
his  father  came  from  France.’  In  a  testimonial  letter  writ¬ 
ten  in  1710,  it  is  revealed  that  before  coming  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  he  had  been  a  school-teacher:  ‘Mr.  Jean  Tousell  has 
well  and  faithfully  exercised  the  charge  of  Master  of  the 
school  in  said  parish,  for  which  we  are  given  this  present 
certificate  to  serve  him  at  all  times  where  Providence  may 
conduct  him,  made  the  24th  day  of  January,  1710-11.’  Tou¬ 
zel  owned  the  large  house  built  by  Benjamin  Marston,  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Essex  Streets,  taken 
down  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  children  of  John  and  Susannah  (English)  Touzel 
were:  John,  who  was  a  silversmith  in  Salem;  Mary,  who 
married  Capt.  William  Hathorne;  and  Susannah,  who  mar¬ 
ried  John  Hathorne.  These  children  gave  letter  of  attorney 
to  John  Ahier  of  Jersey  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  which 
belonged  to  them  in  Jersey.  Touzel  was  a  master  mariner, 
sailing  on  the  sloop  Endeavour,  owned  by  Samuel  Browne, 
Esq.,  for  the  West  Indies.  In  1730  he  was  at  Bilbao.  He 
brought  many  relatives  and  friends  to  this  country'  on  various 
voyages.  Joseph  Aubin,  uncle  of  John,  Jr.,  wrote  in  1754, 
‘it  is  time  for  you  to  marry  and  look  for  a  good  fortune.’  The 
Carterets,  Demaresq,  LeGallais,  Poindexters  were  mentioned 
as  friends. 

Inventory  of  his  estate,  dated  Jan.  24,  1737,  was  taken  by 
John  Gerrish,  Timothy  Pickering  and  Jonathan  Webb, 
amounted  to  £2268.17.9.,  and  showed  good  furnishings.  In 
the  parlor  were:  clock  £50;  desk  £8;  oval  table  and  carpet,  2 
small  oval  tables,  looking  glass,  £14;  doz.  old  cane  chairs;  2 
black  cane  back  chairs  and  child’s  chair;  17  pictures,,  quad¬ 
rant,  scale  and  nocturnal,  fire  shovels  and  tongs.  Parlor 
chamber:  bedstead,  case  with  drawers  ^  doz.  small  cane 
chairs,  and  one  great,  15  black  cane  back  chairs,  chamber 
table  and  glass,  pictures,  earthenware  and  glass  on  mantle 
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shelf.  Hall:  bed,  bedding,  trundle  bed,  doz.  leather  chairs, 
6  turkey  work  6  two  back  chairs,  large  black  walnut  table, 
square  oak  table,  round  and  pine  table,  4  old  maps,  fire-arms, 
glass  on  shelf,  looking  glass.  Hall  chamber :  bed  furnishings, 
low  chest  of  drawers,  sealskin  and  leather  trunks,  1  doz. 
chairs,  oak  and  pine  chairs,  ware  on  shelf,  linen.  Shop: 
tools  of  all  description.  Shop  chamber:  old  sea  quilt,  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  walking  cane,  chairs,  pictures.  Province  Law 
book  and  others,  linen  and  table.  Counting  house:  1  small 
desk  and  other  things.  Kitchen:  pewter,  brass  candlesticks, 
fire  place  utensils,  pots  and  kettles,  chafing  dish,  copper  ket¬ 
tles.  Porch  chamber:  6  turkey  work  chairs.  Garret  and 
cellar:  beds  etc.  jars.  Hall  chamber:  4  bonds,  £190.21^, 
moider  of  gold,  £150.10;  20  guineas,  £100.  pistole,  3 
doublunes,  £48,  70  oz.  silver,  £87.10,  121  oz.  plate,  £151.1.5, 
£73  in  province  bills;  house  and  land,  £750.  Farm  at  Wind¬ 
ham. 


Hox.  George  Plaxtox  was  Treasurer  of  Barbados  from 
1725-1732,  and  Judge  of  Admiralty.  He  was  associated  in 
business  there  with  Edward  Lascelles  and  George  Maxwell. 
He  left  Barbados  for  England  in  April,  1734,  and  appears  in 
Salem  the  following  May,  coming  over  for  his  health,  it  is 
said.  He  often  dined  with  Judge  Benjamin  Lynde,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latter’s  diarj',  was  ‘an  ingenious  gentleman  and 
bachelor.’  Judge  Plaxton  died  April  1,  1735,  and  was  the 
first  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  according  to  James 
Jeffry’s  Interleaved  almanac.  (E.  I.  Hist.  Col.,  vol.  43.) 
The  administrators  of  his  estate  were  Mitchell  Sewall,  John 
Henderson,  Esq.  and  Samuel  Barton,  merchants,  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Orne,  merchant,  and  John  Cabot,  Jr.,  physician,  sure¬ 
ties,  in  £5000.  Estate  appraised  by  Thomas  Lee,  Joshua 
Hicks  and  Joseph  Bowditch.  inventory  amounted  to 
£687.19.11,  taken  March  30,  1736.  (Essex  Docket,  22,108.) 
It  included  a  large  and  interesting  collection  and,  for  a 
bachelor,  comprised  about  everything  in  the  line  of  house¬ 
hold  equipment,  as  follows :  12  silver  spoons,  £38.9.3 ;  1 

silver  ladle,  £10.6.3;  1  pr.  silver  spurs,  £4.10;  1  pr.  silver 
buckles,  10s;  1  pr.  gold  buttons,  £4.10;  1  gold  seal,  £1.10; 
12  cane  chairs,  2  elbow  chairs,  1  couch,  £22 ;  1  walnut  table, 
3s,  1  maple  table,  £1.5;  2  pr.  andirons,  £5.2;  62lbs.  pewter, 
£15.6;  1  tinned  iron  ladle  and  coffee  pot,  11s;  a  vinegar  cruse 
and  1  pr.  beakers,  2s.6d ;  wine  glasses,  8s. ;  delft  punch  bowl, 
15s.;  2  breakfast  basons,  5s.;  18  delft  plates,  18s.;  1  pr.  pint 
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decanters,  7s.;  17  cambric  stocks,  10  shirts,  9  ruffledshirts, 
14  cambric  weepers,  11  cambric  neckcloths,  10  handerchiefs, 
8  Holland  jackets,  3  fustian  jackets,  5  pr.  linen  drawers,  6  pr. 
fustian  breeches,  10  linen  caps,  18  handkerchiefs,  1  pr.  men’s 
black  silk  gloves,  10  pr.  thread  hose,  11  stomachers,  1  silk 
purse,  pr.  pillowbears,  2  doz.  Damask  napkins,  1  small 
Damask  tablecloth,  1  large  ditto,  linen  tablecloth,  3  fringed 
diaper  tablecloths,  1  pr.  Ticken  Spatter  Dashes,  a  suit  of  cot¬ 
ton  checked  curtains  and  head  cloth,  pr.  gilt  sconces,  cross 
cut  saw,  Y)  doz  flag  bottom  walnut  chairs,  2  small  tablecloths, 

1  damask  tablecloth,  6  large  and  fine  tablecloths,  1  pr.  linen 
stockings,  an  old  Holland  Gown,  a  crimson  cloth  coat,  32  li. 
bacon,  6  tongues,  2  large  wicker  bottles,  1  bedstead,  pans, 
skimmer,  dripping  pan,  egg  slice,  a  grater,  chafing  dish, 
gridiron,  7Vs  yds.  silk  plad,  2  plad  jackets,  1  plad  banyan,  1 
suit  dark  cloth,  blue  camlet  coat  and  breeches,  suit  of  olive 
grograne  cloth.  2  j)r.  ozna  spatter  dashes,  2  sword  belts, 
beaver  hat,  oalc  chest,  seal  skin  trunk,  2  pr.  shoes,  pr.  men’s 
boots,  a  wig,  pr.  pistols,  cases,  holsters,  pr.  worsted  hose,  2  flan¬ 
nel  robins,  i/2  doz.  wine  glasses,  1  pr.  pt.  decanters,  1  quart 
decanter,  10  delft  basons,  6  yds.  calamimco,  20  lb.  raisons, 
10  stone  pots,  a  close  stool,  jugs,  mugs,  10  doz.  bottles,  192 
li.  hung  beef,  fire  shovels  and  tongs,  1  pr.  bellows,  1  spitt, 

2  trivetts,  mortar  and  pestle,  2  pr.  brass  candlesticks,  2  doz, 
ivory  haft  knives  and  forks,  209  li.  beef,  bottles,  1  strong 
chest,  2  legs  bacon,  1  chest  drawers,  44  lb.  pork,  2  chamber 
tables,  looking  glass,  di’essing  glass,  bureau,  oval  table,  black 
horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  a  bob  wig,  a  tye  ditto,  for  a  billiard 
table  —  12  sticks,  2  cues,  2  ivory  balls,  Holland  sheets,  table 
cloths,  pillow  bears,  shirts  etc. 

Books:  Echard’s  Hist,  of  England,  Bailies  Hist.  Die, 
French,  Burnett’s  Hist.  Reformation,  Morey’s  French  Die., 
Boilian’s  Works  French,  Beyer’s  French  Die.,  Harris’  Lex 
Technicum,  Littleton’s  Latin  Die.,  a  book  of  Rates,  Burnett’s 
Hist,  of  the  Times,  Addison’s  Works,  Natural  Hist.,  Locke 
of  Human  Understanding,  Grotius  of  War  and  Peace,  Hor¬ 
ace  in  usum,  Moliere’s  Works,  Clarendon’s  Hist.  Rebellion, 
Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  Prideaux  Connex,  1  Bible, 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Common  Prayer,  Sherlock  on  Death, 
Paradise  Lost,  Pope’s  Homer,  Pope’s  Miscellaneous,  Reign 
of  Louis  13  &  14,  French,  a  French  Hist,  of  Roman  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Observations  d’le  Acad.  Franc.,  Burnett’s  Hist,  of  Re¬ 
formation,  abridged.  Tale  of  a  Tubb,  French  Epigrams,  Blen- 
court  on  Glass,  Willis’  Notitia  parliamentaria,  Socrates 
Triumphant,  Conte  de  Ton,  French,  Hist,  suede,  Temple  of 
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Holland,  Eogescaide’s  French  Grammar,  Duty  of  Man, 
French,  Peerage  of  England,  Works  of  Racine,  Butler’s 
Works,  Bentley’s  Horace  Fontennells,  French,  Le  Meax  TJni- 
verselle  French  Hist.,  French  New  Testament  with  Psalms, 
Prior’s  Works,  Abelard  &  Eloise  French,  Leamour  Reciprogy, 
Danis  Hist,  of  France,  French. 


John  Oulton  was  of  Marblehead  in  1712,  a  communicant 
at  King’s  Chapel  as  early  as  1705,  and  one  of  the  committee 
to  build  St.  Michael’s  Church  in  1714,  and  later  warden.  He 
was  a  warden  and  vestryman  at  King’s  Chapel,  1712-1723. 
He  was  again  in  Marblehead  from  1723  to  1735.  He  was  one 
of  the  proponents  of  the  first  bank  in  Boston,  in  1714,  with 
Samuel  Lynde,  E.  Lyde,  John  Colman,  Elisha  Cook,  Jr., 
Timothy  Thornton,  Oliver  Noyes,  William  Pain  and 
Nathaniel  Oliver.  Paul  Dudley  opposed  the  bank.  He  was 
one  of  the  many  signers  of  ‘merchants,  traders  and  sailors’ 
of  Boston  to  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  June  27,  1705, 
concerning  French  prisoners.  He  was  associated  with  Thomas 
Palmer  and  Cornelius  Waldo,  eminent  merchants  of  Boston, 
who  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  on  land  and  sea,  owning 
land  in  various  counties  in  Massachusetts.  He  is  recorded  as 
a  man  of  esteem  and  quality,  and  by  marriage  was  connected 
with  the  Legg  and  Brown  families,  a  generous  share  of  whose 
estates  came  into  his  hands.  During  the  hard  times  of  the 
seventeen  thirties,  his  firm  lost  heavily.  Deborah  Oulton 
died  previous  to  1736,  and  he  previous  to  1757.  (N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  19,  p.  166  and  vol.  53,  p.  391.) 


Gedney  Clarke  has  been  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
Governor  of  Barbados.  The  following  letter  from  E.  M.  Shil- 
stone,  M.  B.  E,,  F.  S.  A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Barbados 
Museum  and  Historical  Society  of  St  Ann’s  Garrison,  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  throws 
additional  light  on  this  subject : 

We  know  of  no  existing  portrait  of  Gedney  Clarke;  and 
there  is  no  record  that  Gedney  Clarke  was  ever  Governor  of 
Barbados.  There  were  at  least  two  persons  of  that  name  — 
Gedney  Clarke  whose  will  is  recorded  here  in  1764,  and  his 
son  Gedney,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Barbados,  who  died  in 
1777.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  extracts  from  the  will  of  the 
first  Gedney  Clarke  above  mentioned.  He  owned  property 
in  Salem,  in  Barbados,  Essequebo,  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  will  follows : 
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Will  of  Gedney  Clarke  Esqre 

To  my  wife  Mary  Clarke  £500  annuity  secured  by  an  in¬ 
denture  made  between  the  testator,  his  wife,  and  son  Peter. 
Slaves,  furniture  etc.,  dwellinghouse  with  garden  situate  at 
Belle  plantation. 

To  sister  Hannah  Cabot,  to  each  of  my  brother  John 
Clarke’s  children  (except  John  Clarke  and  Mary  who  has 
lately  married  William  Paris  (?))  To  niece  Hannah  Fair¬ 
fax,  to  William  and  Elizabeth  Eoberts,  to  Thomazin  Murray, 
to  each  of  my  sons  Peter  and  Francis  £10000. 

To  each  of  my  daughters,  Deborah,  Mary  and  Frances 
£8100. 

To  son  Gedney  Clarke  and  his  heirs  male  all  residue  of 
real  and  personal  estate  both  in  Barbados  and  Grenada.  Also 
my  estate  called  Pyra  (?)  in  Eiver  Isequebo  and  also  the 
plantation  in  Demerary  in  Colony  of  Isequebo  called  Vriends- 
chap,  first  taken  up  in  the  name  of  my  son  Francis,  but  trans¬ 
ferred  to  me  by  the  Court  of  Policy  on  6  July  1760.  Also 
500  acres  of  land  which  I  have  lately  agreed  with  Samuel 
Carter  for,  adjoining  to  the  said  plantation  Vriendschap. 
Also  3000  acres  on  Goose  Creek,  Potomack  River,  Virginia, 
and  the  house,  stores,  buildings  etc.  Also  a  wharf  and  ware¬ 
houses,  with  hereditaments  in  Salem,  New  England,  which 
my  brother  John  Clarke  sold  to  me  many  j^ears  ago.  Also 
house  and  land  in  Halifax  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Shipton 
and  also  all  the  rest  of  land,  buildings,  etc.  In  case  of  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  entail,  the  same  to  my  son  Peter  Clarke  in  tail 
male,  failing  him  to  my  son  Francis  Clarke  in  tail  male,  then 
to  my  three  daughters. 

Appoint  my  wife  Mary  during  widowhood  and  sons  Gedney, 
Peter,  and  Francis,  to  be  executrix  and  executors.  Dated  27 
March  1764.  sgd  Gedney  Clarke.  Witnesses:  C.  Hall,  R. 
Clement  jnr.  Wm.  Clarke.  Proved  and  recorded  4  September 
1764. 

Gedney  Clarke,  son  of  the  above,  was  Collector  of  Customs 
in  Barbados,  an  appointment  under  the  Crown  when  the  Ex¬ 
cise  on  sugar  and  other  products  was  payable  to  the  King.  He 
lived  at  the  Belle  plantation  and  entertained  George  Wash¬ 
ington  there  when  he  visited  Barbados.  Some  idea  of  the 
style  in  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered  from  the  references 
to  him  in  “The  Autobiographical  Manuscript  of  William  Sen- 
house”  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Barbados  Museum  and 
Historical  Society,  1933  Vol.  2.  Senhouse  was  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  of  Customs.  There  is  a  file  of  the  Journal  in 
our  Library,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 
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“My  time  at  the  Belle  was  almost  totally  engaged  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  compliments  and  congratulations  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  Islands,  Mr.  Clarke  taking  particular  care 
to  receive  every  one  that  came  with  the  most  cordial  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  had  on  that  account  a  different  set  of  dining  company 
every  day.  Such  signal  and  obliging  attention  I  had  never 
been  accustomed  to,  but  in  doing  this  he  did  no  more  than 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  natural  inclinations ;  for  it  was  his 
constant  practice  to  entertain  every  one  that  came  and  to  keep 
a  sort  of  open  house  for  all  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army  and 
strangers  of  every  respectable  denomination  that  eventually 
came  to  the  Island.  To  effect  this  in  the  elegant  style  in 
which  he  constantly  lived  and  entertained  them  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  expense  was  necessarily  and  unavoidably  incurred, 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  this  worthy  man  (whose 
little  faults  hurt  only  himself,  but  whose  many  virtues  bene¬ 
fited  all  within  his  reach)  had  a  prudent  economy  been  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  room  of  a  liberal  and  generous  profusion,  as  the 
event  will  sufficiently  show.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  most  worthy  woman.  They  had  two  sons  who  to¬ 
gether  with  Miss  Koberts  and  Miss  Steele,  two  antiquated 
maidens,  formed  a  family  group  of  the  most  amiable  de¬ 
scription.” 

A  new  Inspector  General  was  sent  to  the  Island  and  sus¬ 
pended  Mr.  Clarke,  Collector  at  Bridgetown,  in  1774.  The 
new  official  was  very  unpopular  with  the  people  and  finally 
Mr.  Clarke  was  restored  to  office  by  order  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers,  on  which  occasion  illuminations  and  every  possible  dem¬ 
onstration  of  joy  were  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  second  Gedney  Clarke  left  no  will.  His  estate  was 
much  involved.  The  writer  thinks  he  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Gedney  Clarke,  Jr.,  married  a  Lascelles.  The  family  is 
that  of  the  present  Earl  of  Harewood.  The  Belle  plantation 
became  the  property  of  the  Lascelles  family. 
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INSCKIPTIONS  ON  THE  STONES  IN  FEONT  OF 
ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH. 


These  stones  were  originally  erected  over  graves  in  the 
Churchyard.  When  the  Chapel  was  built  in  1871,  the  stones 
in  the  Churchyard  were  taken  up  and  placed  on  both  sides 
in  front  of  the  Church.  The  grounds  extended  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  street  as  far  as  the  man-hole  on  Brown  street.  On  a  plan 
of  pews,  without  date,  is  recorded  the  fact  that  there  were 
‘fifty-five  tombs  under  the  church.’  The  stone  from  John 
Touzel’s  grave  was  placed  on  the  chapel  wall.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  follows.  The  inscriptions  on  the  other  stones  now  stand¬ 
ing  there  are  as  follows : 

On  right  side  of  front  door. 

Here  lyes  Buried  ye  Body  of  Jonathan  Pue  Esq'^  late  Sur- 
vey'ir  &  Searcher  of  his  Majesties  Customs  for  ye  Port  of  Sa¬ 
lem  in  New  England  Who  died  March  25th  1760  in  ye  67th 
Year  of  His  Age. 

Here  lies  in  a  Brick  Grave  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Ab¬ 
bot.  Who  died  April  14th  1805 :  Aged  56  years.  Also  Genl 
Stephen  Abbot.  Who  died  Aug.  9th  1813  Aged  64  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Abagail  Williams,  widow  of 
Mr.  William  Williams,  Who  died  Sept.  15,  In  the  Year  1812; 
In  the  67  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lies  buried  The  Body  of  Capt.  William  Williams. 
Who  departed  this  Life  14th  day  of  April  1781. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Blyth,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Blyth, 
Who  Died  Augt.  20th,  1787,  In  the  37  Year  of  her  Age. 

In  Memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowditch.  Was  born  May 
16th  1771,  and  died  Dec  9, 1791. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Bethiah  Ingersoll,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Ingersoll  who  died  Of  a  Consumption  July  30,  1773,  Aet  58. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  the  Body  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
Who  Departed  this  Life  April  the  28th  1762,  Aged  49  Years. 

To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ingersoll  Wife  of  Capt.  Jona¬ 
than  Ingersoll  Who  was  born  Deer  2d  1755,  Died  Janry  24th 
1791. 
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In  Memory  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mylod  Who  died  Sept.  27, 1814, 
ae  63  yrs. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mylod,  Wife  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Mylod,  who  died  March  7,  1813,  Aet  64. 

In  Memory  of  Peter,  Son  of  John  and  Mary  Bertram. 
Who  was  accidently  drowned  May  25,  1813 :  aged  3  years  6 
months. 


On  left  side  of  front  door. 

Here  lies  Buried  The  Body  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Britton,  Con¬ 
sort  of  Capt.  David  Britton;  Who  departed  this  Life  Sept. 
25th  1782,  Aged  57  years. 

Here  lyes  ye  Body  of  John  Sanders,  son  of  Mr.  Philip  & 
Mrs.  Mary  Sanders,  Who  Died  Janry  21st  A.D.  1750,  Aged 
16  Years  2  Months  &  12  Days. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  The  Body  of  James  Jeffrey  Who  Died 
April  23d  1753. 

In  Memory  Of  Miss  Sarah  Saunders  Who  departed  this  life 
July  16th  1795.  In  the  17th  Year  of  her  Age.  Only  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Daniel  Saunders. 

In  Memory  Of  Mar^’  Saunders  Widow  of  Phillip  Saunders 
Ob  Jan.  14,  1795.  Aet  85. 

Here  lies  Buried  The  Body  of  Margaret  Hendy  Wife  of 
John  Hendy  IVho  departed  this  Life  21st  July  1783,  Aged  59 
years. 

In  Memory  of  Susanna  Saunders  Who  died  Sept.  1,  1818. 
In  the  69  year  of  her  Age. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Hendy  Born  in  Bridgetown  in 
England,  March  20,  1726.  Died  in  this  Town  April  1,  1809. 

Here  lies  interr’d  The  Body  of  Capt.  Israel  Obear  Who 
Died  8th  Augst  1773,  In  the  39th  Year  of  his  Age. 

In  Memory  Of  Mr.  Joseph  Young  Organist  of  St.  PetePs 
Church.  Ob.  Apr.  21,  1803.  Aet  47. 

Betsey  Varney  Obt.  Jan.  28  Anno  Dom  1836,  Aet  47. 

Stephen  Varney  Died  November  24th  1840.  Aet  49. 

James  Ford  July  1,  1781. 

Here  lies  deposited  in  a  brick  grave  the  Eemains  of  Mr. 
John  Touzel,  Obt.  Aug.  14th  A.  D.  1785  Aet  58.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Funeral  was  from  these  words :  The  Eighteous 
have  hope  in  their  Death. 

The  following  were  parents  of  the  above. 
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To  the  Memory  of  Capt.  John  Touzel  Obt.  Sept  14th  A.  D. 
1737  Aet :  52. 

To  the  Memory'  of  Susanna  Kelict  of  Capt.  John  Touzel, 
Obt.  April  21st  A  D  1739  Aet.  52. 

This  tablet  is  now  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Jackson  Relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Jackson  of  Boston.  Obt.  June  19,  1810:  Ae  58.  Also 
Miss  Sally  Avery,  died  Aug.  29,  1836. 

In  Memory  of  Doretha  Palfray  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Pal- 
fray,  Obt.  June  11,  1797.  Aet  44. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ingersoll  1791. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Mottey  1768. 

In  Memory  of  James  Ford  Writing  Master  Who  Departed 
this  Life  June  27th  1781.  In  the  60th  Year  of  his  Age. 

Here  lies  Buried  The  Body  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Luscomb,  wife 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Luscomb  Who  departed  this  Life  3d  Day  of 
Sept.  1781.  In  the  59th  Year  of  her  Age. 

In  Memory  of  S :  W :  Fisher  Son  of  I.  &  A.  Fisher  Who 
Died  October  31st  1774.  Aged  19  months. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Obear  Who  Died  Jan.  26th 
1789.  Aged  26  years. 

In  Memory  of  Simon  Lamb  Ob.  May  6,  1795.  Aged  19 
months.  Also  Simon  Lamb.  Ob.  July  24,  1800.  Aged  4 
years  Sons  of  Simon  &  Eliz.  Lamb. 

Ruth  Hathorne  Daughter  of  Joseph  &  Elizabeth  Hathorne. 
Died  March  10,  1860.  Aged  80  years. 

Here  Lyes  Ye  body  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Britton;  wife  to  Capt. 
David  Britton.  Feb.  3,  1771.  70  years. 

Others  who  are  known  to  have  been  buried  there  are: 
Mary  Lister,  July  24,  1773. 

Samuel  Blyth,  Mar.  20,  1774. 

Capt.  Charles  King,  May  16,  1774  [tomb  built  in  1770]. 
Thomas  Dowse,  Apr.  20,  1775. 

Philip  English,  1736,  ae.  86  y. 

Capt.  James  Barr,  1803.  [tomb  built  in  1770.] 

Rev.  William  McGilchrist,  in  Mr.  Barr’s  tomb  in  the 
Churchyard.  Apr.  24,  1780. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher,  in  a  brick  tomb,  Dec.  20,  1812. 
Joseph  Story,  a  parishioner,  wrote  a  sketch  of  him. 

Col.  Abbot  had  a  tomb  built  in  1792. 
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WAKDENS  AND  VESTRY,  1738-1800. 


1738.  Wardens 
Benjamin  Morshead 
Capt.  John  Clarke 

Vestry 

Jacob  Manning 
Joseph  Hilliard 
Philip  Sanders 
Richard  Palmer 
Benjamin  Gerrish 
David  Britton 

1739.  Wardens 
Joseph  Browne,  Esq. 
Capt.  Benj.  Moreshead 

Vestry 
John  Clarke 
Benjamin  Gerrish 
David  Britton 
Philip  Sanders 
John  Shillaber 
Joseph  Hillard 
Richard  Bethell 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
Richard  Palmer 
Miall  Bacon 

1740.  Wardens 
Capt.  Benj.  Moreshead 
Jacob  Manning 

Vestry 

Benjamin  Gerrish 
Mr.  Hilliard 
Mr.  Dampney 
Mr.  Palmer 
Mr.  Bacon 
Mr.  Shillaber 
Mr.  Daniels 

1741.  Wardens 
David  Britton 
Philip  Sanders 

Vestry 

Capt.  Benj.  Moreshead 
Jacob  Manning 
Joseph  Hilliard 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
Daniel  Massey 
Richard  Bethel 


Capt.  Benj.  Gerrish 
Richard  Palmer 

1742.  Wardens 
Benj.  Gerrish,  Jr. 

David  Britton 

Vestry 

Capt.  Andrew  Woodbury 
Joseph  Hilliard 
Richard  Bethel 
Philip  Sanders 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
Jacob  Manning 

1743.  Wardens 
Capt.  Benj.  Gerrish 
Philip  Sanders 

Vestry 

Capt.  Andrew  Woodbury 
Joseph  Hilliard 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
John  Dampney 
Jacob  Manning 
Capt.  William  Hathorne 
Richard  Palmer 

1744.  Wardens 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Arthur  On¬ 
slow,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Great 
Britain 

Capt.  Benj.  Gerrish,  Jr. 

Capt.  Andrew  Woodbury 
Vestry 

Capt.  Heylieger 
Capt.  Crowninshield 
David  Britton 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
John  Dampney 

1745.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
John  Dampney 

Vestry 

Clifford  Crowninshield 
Benjamin  Gerrish 
David  Britton 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 
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1746.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
John  Dampney 

Vestry 

Capt.  Heylieger 
Capt.  Britton 
Capt.  Hathorne 
Capt.  Gerrish 
Capt.  Driver 

1747.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
John  Dampney 

Vestry 

Clifford  Crowninshield 
(Groundsale) 

Benjamin  Gerrish 
David  Britton 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
John  Clarke 

1748.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
John  Dampney 

Vestry 

Clifford  Goundsale  (Crownin¬ 
shield) 

Benjamin  Gerrish,  Jr. 

David  Britton 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
John  Clarke 
Capt.  William  Hathorne 

1749.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
Ephraim  Ingalls 

Vestry 

Clifford  Cro\vninshield 
Benjamin  Gerrish,  Jr. 

David  Britton 
John  Clarke 

Capt.  William  Hathorne 
John  Dampney 

1750.  Wardens 
Capt.  David  Britton 
Ephraim  Ingalls 

Vestry 

Capt.  Thomas  Poynton 
Capt.  Benj.  Gerrish 
Philip  Sanders 
Capt.  John  Clarke 
John  Dampney 


Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 
Richard  Mayberry 

1751.  Wardens 
Capt.  David  Britton 
Thomas  Poynton 

Vestry 

Ephraim  Ingalls 
Benj.  Gerrish,  Jr., 

Philip  Sanders 
Capt.  John  Clarke 
John  Dampney 
Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 

1752.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
Ephraim  Ingalls 

Vestry 

David  Britton 
Clifford  CroAVTiinshield 
Richard  Palmer 
Richard  Mayberry 
John  Dampney 
John  Clarke 

1753.  Wardens 
(same  as  1752) 

1754.  Wardens 
(same  as  1753) 

Peter  Smith  added  to  Vestry 

1755.  Wardens 
(same  as  1754) 

1756.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
Ephraim  Ingalls 

Vestry 

Richard  Lechmere 
Wm.  Eppes 
David  Britton 
John  Jones 
Jonas  Adams 

1757.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
Richard  Palmer 

Vestry 

Richard  Lechmere 
Wm.  Eppes 
David  Britton 
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1758.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
Bichard  Palmer 

Vestry 
Wm.  Eppes 
Richard  Lechmere 
David  Britton 
Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
Thomas  Poynton 

1759.  Wardens 
(same  as  1758) 

1760.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
James  Ford 

Vestry 
Wm.  Eppes 
Richard  Lechmere 
David  Britton 
Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
Thomas  Poynton 

1761.  Wardens 
Philip  Sanders 
James  Ford 

Vestry 
Wm.  Eppes 
David  Britton 
Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
Thomas  Poynton 
Wm.  Pynchon 

1762.  Wardens 
Richard  Palmer 
James  Ford 

Vestry 
W’m.  Eppes 
David  Britton 
Wm.  Pynchon 

1763.  Wardens 
Capt.  Charles  King 
Philip  Godfrid  Kast 

Vestry 
Wm.  Eppes 
David  Britton 
Wm.  Pynchon 
Philip  Sanders 
Richard  Palmer 
Mascoll  Williams 

1764.  Wardens 
(same  as  1763) 
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1765.  Wardens 
(same  as  1764) 

1766.  Wardens 
Capt.  Charles  King 
Philip  Godfrid  Kast 

Vestry 

William  Burnet  Browne 

John  Fisher 

Joseph  Dowse 

David  Britton 

Wm.  Pynchon 

Philip  Sanders 

1767.  Wardens 

William  Burnet  Browne,  Esq. 
Stephen  Higginson 
Vestry 

John  Fisher,  Esq. 

Jos.  Dowse,  Esq. 

Wm.  Pynchon,  Esq. 

David  Britton 
Philip  Sanders 

1768.  Wardens 
Robert  Alcock 
George  Deblois 

Vestry 

John  Fisher,  Esq. 

Joseph  Dowse,  Esq. 

William  P3nchon,  Esq. 

John  Mascarene,  Esq. 

Charles  King 
David  Britton 

1769.  Wardens 
James  Grant 
George  Deblois 

(Vestry  same  as  1768) 

1770.  Wardens 
George  DeBlois 
Stephen  Higginson 

(Vestry  same  as  1769) 

1771.  Wardens 
George  Deblois 
James  Grant 

Vestry 

John  Fisher,  Esq. 

Joseph  Dowse,  Esq., 

Wm.  Pynchon 
Capt.  Chas.  King 
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David  Britton 
Thomas  Poynton 

1772.  Wardens 
(same  as  1771) 


Vestry 

William  Pynchon 
James  Barr 
William  Wetmore 

1785.  Wardens 


1773.  Wardens 
(same  as  1771) 

1774.  Wardens 
(same  as  1771) 

1775.  Wardens 
(same  as  1771) 

1776.  Wardens 

(no  officers  elected  until  1781) 

1781.  Wardens 
Samuel  Luscomb 
John  Butler 

Vestry 

Capt.  David  Britton 
William  Pynchon,  Esq. 

Joseph  Dowse,  Esq. 

William  Wetmore,  Esq. 
Thomas  Fitch  Oliver 

1782.  Wardens 
Thomas  Fitch  Oliver 
Capt.  Benjamin  Carpenter 

Vestry 

Capt.  David  Britton 
Joseph  Dowse,  Esq. 

Wm.  Pynchon,  Esq. 

Wm.  Wetmore,  Esq. 

Mascoll  Williams 
Wm.  Hathorne 
John  Butler 

1783.  Wardens 
James  Barr 
Mascoll  Williams 

Vestry 

Capt.  David  Britton 
Joseph  Dowse,  Esq. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Ingersoll 

Samuel  Blyth 

Capt.  William  Hathorne 

1784.  Wardens 
Mascoll  Williams 
Habakkuk  Bowditch 


James  Barr 
Capt.  Stephen  Abbot 
Vestry 

William  Pynchon 
William  W’etmore 
Mascoll  Williams 
Capt.  William  Hathorne 
Joseph  Bowditch 

1786.  Wardens 
Robert  Lefavour 
Capt.  Stephen  Abbot 

Vestri' 

Capt.  Britton 
William  Pynchon,  Esq. 
Capt.  William  Hathorne 
Mascoll  Williams 
Joseph  Bowditch 
Col.  Carlton 
James  Barr 

1787.  Wardens 
Capt.  Stephen  Abbot 
Robert  Lefavour 

Vestry 
James  Bott 

W'illiam  Pynchon,  Esq. 
Capt.  William  Hathorne 
Mascoll  Williams 
Joseph  Bowditch 
Col.  Carlton 
James  Barr 

1788.  Wardens 
James  King 

Major  Stephen  Abbott 
Vestry 
James  Bott 
Mascoll  Williams 
James  Barr 
W'illiam  Pjnchon,  Esq. 
Joseph  Bowditch 
Col.  Carlton 
Major  Abbott 

1789.  Wardens 
Samuel  Blyth 
John  Howard 
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Vestry 

Mascoll  Williams 
James  Barr 
Joseph  Bowditch 
Col.  Carlton 
Col.  Stephen  Abbott 
James  Bott 
James  King 

1790.  Wardens 
John  Howard 

Col.  Stephen  Abbott 
Vestry 

Mascoll  Williams 
James  Barr 
Joseph  Bowditch 
Col.  Carlton 
Col.  Stephen  Abbott 
James  Bott 
James  King 

1791.  Wardens 
Col.  Stephen  Abbott 
John  Howard 

Vestry 
James  Barr 
Joseph  Bowditch 
Col.  Carlton 
Col.  Stephen  Abbott 
James  King 
James  Bott 
Mascoll  W'illiams 

1792.  Wardens 
Col.  Stephen  Abbott 
Joseph  Bowditch 

Vestry 
Col.  Abbott 
Joseph  Bowditch 
James  Barr 
James  King 
James  Bott 

Capt.  W’m.  Hathorne,  Jr. 
Capt.  Francis  Roach 

1793.  Wardens 
Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne,  Jr. 
James  Bott 

Vestry 

(same  as  1792) 


Vestry 

Capt.  Jonathan  IngersoU 

James  Barr 

James  Bott 

James  King 

Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 

Capt.  Daniel  Saunders 

Thomas  Roach 

1795.  W’ardens 
Wm.  Hathorne 
James  Bott 

Vestry 

Capt.  Jonathan  IngersoU 
James  Barr 
James  King 
James  Bott 
Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 
Capt.  Daniel  Saunders 
Capt.  Benjamin  Carpenter 
Capt.  John  Murphy 
Francis  Roche 

1796.  Wardens 
Wm.  Hathorne 
James  Bott 

Vestry 

Capt.  Jonathan  IngersoU 

James  Barr 

James  Bott 

James  King 

Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 

Capt.  Daniel  Saunders 

Gen.  Abbot 

Rev.  N.  Fisher 

F.  Roche 

1797.  Wardens 
Gen.  Abbot 

Capt.  Benjamin  Carpenter 
Vestry 

Capt.  John  Murphy 
James  Barr 
Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 
James  King 
James  Bott 
Capt.  Daniel  Saunders 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher 
Francis  Roche 


1794.  Wardens  1798.  Wardens 

Wm.  Hathorne  Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne 

James  Bott  'Simon  Lamb 
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Vestry 

(same  as  1797) 

1799.  Wardens 

Capt.  Wm.  Hathome 
Simon  Lamb 
Vestry 

Joseph  Perkins,  Esq. 

Capt.  John  Murphy 
James  Barr 
Capt.  Wm.  Hathome 
James  Eang 
James  Bott 

Two  “Sidesmen”  were  elei 
it  was  to  assist  the  Wardens. 


Capt.  Daniel  Saimders 
Eev.  N.  Fisher 

1800.  Wardens 
Joseph  Perkins,  Esq. 

Ezekiel  Savage 
Vestry 
James  King 
Gen.  Stephen  Abbot 
Capt.  Benj.  Carpenter 
Capt.  Clifford  Crowninshield 
Thomas  Bancroft 
Capt.  Daniel  Saunders 
John  Howard 

ed  in  the  early  days,  whose  duty 
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Mr.  E.  M.  Shilstone,  M.  B.  E.,  F.  S.  A.,  of  the  Barbados 
Museum  and  Historical  Society,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Etheridge, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Duren,  Miss  Mabel  Begley  and  especially  from 
her  Secretary,  Mrs.  Carroll  F.  Philbrook  of  Danvers. 


FITZ  LANE’S  DRAWINGS 


By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  artists’  drawings,  in  the 
sense  of  sketches  and  memoranda  for  pictures  to  be  painted 
later,  particularly  early  American,  are  rare  because  they 
were  seldom  preserved  in  considerable  numbers.  But 
why  should  such  drawings  be  preserved  when  they  have 
served  the  ends  for  which  they  were  made  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  lies  first  of  all  in  the  value  of  drawings  per  se. 
Are  they  to  be  regarded  merely  as  means  to  an  end,  a  paint¬ 
ing,  in  the  same  way  we  regard  the  mould  in  which  a  fine 
piece  of  china  is  shaped  and  baked  ?  Or  are  they  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  works  of  art,  ends  in  their  own  right  ?  The  first 
is  self-explanatory.  The  last  has  never  been  better  ex¬ 
plained  than  it  was  by  Goethe  when  he  said  —  “drawings 
are  invaluable,  not  only  because  they  give,  in  its  purity, 
the  mental  intention  of  the  artists,  but  because  they  bring 
immediately  before  us  the  mood  of  his  mind  at  the  moment 
of  creation.” 

The  Cape  Ann  Scientific  Literary  and  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Gloucester  has  been  given  and  just  closed  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  eighty  pencil  drawings  by  the  well-known 
American  painter,  Fitz  H.  Lane  (1804-1864)  whose  paint¬ 
ings  are  at  present  being  much  sought,  and  are  appearing 
on  the  walls  of  our  most  important  galleries.  The  proven¬ 
ance  and  history  of  this  collection  is  simple.  Upon  Lane’s 
death  it  went  from  his  house^  to  his  residuary  heir  and 
executor,  the  late  Joseph  L.  Stevens  who  gave  it  to  his 
friend,  Samuel  H.  Mansfield,  both  of  Gloucester,  by  whom 
it  was  presented  to  its  present  owner.  These  drawings 
which  vary  from  small  to  very  large  carry  many  interest¬ 
ing  notations  made  by  Mr.  Stevens,  presumably  after 
Lane’s  death,  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
made,  frequently  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  lying  off  shore, 
and  the  persons  present  at  the  time.  The  artist  was  a 
cripple  and  had  to  sail  or  drive  to  the  places  where  he 
sketched.  Many  of  the  drawings  record  parties  of  Mr. 
Lane’s  friends  sailing  the  Maine  coast  as  far  as  Mt.  Desert 
1  See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Collections,  vol.  Ixxviii,  p.  281. 
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with  him.  Many  more  record  day-long  drives  through 
Essex  County  and  of  course,  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Ann. 
Beside  the  Stevens  notations  there  are  a  few  pencillings  in 
Lane’s  own  hand.  There  are  likewise  appended  the  names 
of  persons  for  whom  the  artist  painted  pictures  on  order, 
Gloucester,  about  Boston  and  further  afield.  W.  Y. 
Balch,  the  Boston  picture-dealer  of  the  day  was  Lane’s 
salesman  or  agent.  Only  one  water  color  by  him  is  known 
to  exist.^  The  sole  reference  to  his  charges  is  a  note  in  his 
own  hand  which  refers  to  a  small  painting  sold  “at  the  low 
cost  of  fifty  dollars.” 

Lane’s  drawings,  like  his  paintings,  have  a  threefold  in¬ 
terest.  First,  of  course,  as  works  of  a  gifted  artist.  Then 
as  a  master  of  ship-painting  in  the  sense  of  an  accurate 
portraitist  of  rigging,  spars,  sails,  and  hull  lines.  Last,  as 
a  careful  delineator  of  topography.  It  is  his  distinction 
that  he  managed  precise,  nautical  details  in  such  a  way  that 
his  ship  pictures  are  rarely  “hard”  and  over-technical,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  at  the  expense  of  the  pictorial.  This 
was  his  triumph.  He  does,  upon  occasion,  suppress  nauti¬ 
cal  detail  for  the  sake  of  art  but  when  he  includes  such  de¬ 
tail,  as  is  his  custom,  in  unusual  quantity,  it  is  never  in¬ 
accurate  either  through  ignorance,  intention  or  careless¬ 
ness.  All  that  he  sets  down  is  true.  This  was  his  strength. 
Whether  his  craft  is  at  quiet  anchorage,  under  full-sail,  or 
storm-tossed,  calm,  breeze,  or  fierce  gale  —  his  boat,  — 
dory,  schooner  or  three-master  —  remains  a  veracious  en¬ 
tity  within  the  greater  and  equally  veracious  entity  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole.  To  say  this  is  to  declare  the  first 
fundamental  of  a  real  picture.  No  man  who  paints  such  a 
picture  can  be  other  than  a  first  rate  draughtsman.  This 
is  not  a  claim  that  Fitz  Lane  was  a  consummate  draughts¬ 
man,  but  merely  that  he  stands  well  above  average.  As 
bearing  upon  this  point  I  shall  quote  a  familiar  passage 
from  a  book  by  the  American  artist,  the  late  Birge  Harri¬ 
son.  “Drawing  is  the  grammer  of  art.  As  a  grammar  is 
the  framework  on  which  all  good  literature  is  built,  so 
drawing  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  painting.”  While 
such  drawing  is  rare  “truly  great  drawing  —  is  one  of  the 
rarest  qualities  in  all  art  —  so  rare  that  the  great  draughts- 
2  See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Collections,  vol.  Ixxix,  p.  114. 
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men  of  the  world  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.”  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  recent  assertion  that 
“everybody  draws  and  almost  everybody  draws  badly.” 
The  point  is  that,  by  and  large,  Lane  was  a  remarkably 
able  draughtsman. 

Lane  was  not  as  has  been  said,  persistently  as  ignorant¬ 
ly,  a  marine  artist  only.  Landscapves  number  at  least 
half  his  subjects,  not  to  mention  seascapes,  water  and  ship¬ 
ping  against  land  backgrounds.  It  is  strange  that  among 
the  drawings  in  the  Mansfield  collection  only  one  is  wholly 
sea  and  ship.  Its  extreme  delicacy  forbids  reproduction. 
But  delicacy  and  firmness  of  touch  which  in  Lane’s  best 
painting  border  on  genius  are  even  more  characteristic  of 
his  drawing.  It  is  kin  to  the  delicacy  of  “touch”  which, 
neither  in  music  nor  in  painting,  implies  weakness  or 
sentimentality  as  many  persons  thoughtlessly  suppose. 
The  ancient  fact  remains  that  all  great  art  is  delicate. 
Thackeray  said  it  nicely.  “To  use  a  cue  at  billiards  is  like 
using  a  pencil  or  a  fiute  well.”  In  nothing  does  Lane’s 
drawing  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  delicacy  better  than 
in  his  depiction  of  the  long,  subtle  curve  of  a  beach  or  the 
yet  subtler  curves  of  a  salt-creek  twisting  and  doubling 
upon  itself  through  reaches  of  marshland.  In  nothing  is 
he  proved  a  master  more  than  in  his  ability,  with  a  few 
delicate  and  closely  placed  almost  parallel  lines  to  suggest 
receding  planes  of  distance  together  with  the  objects  — 
rocks,  ledges,  grasses,  bushes,  trees,  buildings  and  church 
spires  in  each  plane.  He  was  also  a  master  of  the  pano¬ 
rama  as  his  drawings  and  lithographs  made  from  them  of 
Boston,  Portland  and  Gloucester  behind  their  fore¬ 
ground  of  harbor  and  shipping  prove.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  Lane  was  preeminently  the  painter  of 
New  England’s  mid-nineteenth  century  sea  business  at 
its  home  berth.  In  his  panoramic  drawings  as  in  his  ship 
pictures  he  may  suppress  detail,  which  means  that  not 
every  tree  or  house  is  shown,  but  that  every  one  that  does 
show  is  truly  drawn,  a  touch  of  truth  to  fact  the  sum  of 
which  touches  establish  the  unusual  truthfulness  of  his 
drawing  or  his  picture  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  these  drawings  have  topographical  as  well  as 
artistic  and  historical  interest  in  that  they  show  the  “lay” 
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of  land  now  built  over,  and  the  look  of  streets  which  have 
been  lowered,  raised  or  straightened  and  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  buildings  that  are  gone  or  completely 
remodelled.  Also  the  ancient  appearance  of  docks, 
wharves  and  cranes  and  areas  now  deforested  that  Lane 
drew  in  their  virginal  state.  In  fine,  apart  from  their 
artistry  which  is  so  good,  these  drawings  are  intimate 
records  of  shipping  that  is  outmoded,  along  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  business;  of  town  and  city  modernized;  of  sea¬ 
shore,  waterfront  and  countryside,  not  only  of  Gloucester 
but  throughout  Essex  County,  quite  changed  from  what 
they  were  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  and 
earlier  before  the  present,  mechanistic  civilization  had  tak¬ 
en  entire  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Puritan.  It  would 
be  as  enlightening  as  interesting,  if  space  allowed,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  Rev.  William  Bentley’s  “tour  of  Cape  Ann”  as 
he  made  it  before  1800,  during  two  days  and  recorded  it 
meticulously  with  Lane’s  drawings  of  much  that  Bentley 
refers  to  and  which  has  long  since  departed.  So,  too,  of 
many  another  passage  in  his  incomparable  ioumal.  But 
when  all  is  done  and  said  these  Lane  drawings  in  them¬ 
selves  constitute  a  brilliant  if  brief  chapter  in  the  great 
and  ever-lengthening  book  ‘''Our  Fathers  Have  Told  Us.” 
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The  Col.  or  Commanding  Officer  of  the  9th  11th  &  12th 
Regts.  an  desired  to  make  a  line  round  each  of  the  Forts 
and  fortifications  for  the  Troops  to  begin  a  fire  Upon  the 
enemy  if  they  Should  Attempt  to  Storm  the  Works  and  the 
Troops  are  to  be  made  Acquainted  that  they  are  by  no 
means  to  begin  a  fire  sooner  than  at  the  enemies  Arrival  at 
these  lines,  Unless  Commanded  by  the  Commanding  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Works  Ye  line  should  be  About  80  yards  from 
Ye  Parapet  The  Commanding  officers  at  the  Guards  at 
fort  Green  and  fort  Putnam  to  find  A  Patroling  Party 
every  hour  to  patrole  round  the  works  for  About  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  to  detect  the  enemy  If  they  should  attempt  to  get 
Possession  of  the  works  by  surprize  With  a  Partizen  Party 
the  Gen^  thanks  both  officers  and  soldiers  that  Turn’d  out 
voluntarily  to  Work  yesterday  upon  the  little  Cobble 
Hill  such  an  Instance  of  Publick  Spirit  is  Truly  Laudabl 
and  Shall  not  go  unrewarded  if  the  General  ever  has  it  in 
his  power  to  make  a  more  suitable  acknowledgment  no  Of¬ 
ficer  below  the  Rank  of  a  Field  Officer  to  dge  out  of  the 
Camp  from  their  Companies  on  any  pretence  whatsoever 
sickness  excepted,  the  General  recommends  the  strictest  dis¬ 
cipline  and  dailey  attention  to  the  Arms  and  Amunitions 
that  we  may  be  prepared  for  action  at  a  moments  warn¬ 
ing  — 

The  Troops  of  this  Brigade  being  very  sickly  the  Gen¬ 
eral  recommends  a  dailey  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  Cook¬ 
ery  of  the  Provision,  and  that  broiling  and  Frying  meet  so 
destructive  to  health  be  prohibited  and  that  the  officers  of 
each  Corny  take  in  Turn  Dailey  to  attend  the  messes  for 
that  purpose - 

Head  Quarters  July  2d  1776 
Parole  Armstrong  Countersign  Lee 
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General  Mifflin  is  to  repair  to  the  post  Near  Kings 
Bridge  and  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  forward  the  Works 
there,  General  Scott  in  the  meantime  to  perform  the  duty 
required  for  General  Mifflin  in  the  Orders  of  the  29  In¬ 
stant  no  Gentries  No  Gentries  are  to  stop  or  molest  the 
Gountry  Peoples  coming  to  market  or  going  from  it  but 
to  be  very  vigilent  in  Preventing  Soldiers  leaving  the 
Army - 

Gol  Gorthland  of  the  New  Jersey  Brigade  is  to  send 
Over  300  of  the  malitia  under  his  Gommand  to  reinforce 
Genl.  Greens  Brigade,  these  Troops  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  old  Malitia  in  future  by  being  called  New 
Levies - 

The  Q'  master  General  to  furnish  them  with  Tents  the 
detachment  from  General  Spencers  Brigade  to  return  when 
they  get  Over  the  Malitia  not  undr  the  immediate  Gom¬ 
mand  of  General  Heard  are  to  be  under  that  of  General 
Mercers  until  the  Arrival  of  their  own  General  Officer - 

The  time  is  now  near  at  Hand  which  must  Probably  De¬ 
termine  Whether  Americans  Are  Freemen  Or  Slaves, 
Whether  they  Are  to  have  any  Property  they  Gan  Gall 
their  own,  whether  their  Houses  and  Farms  are  to  be  Pil¬ 
laged  and  distressed  and  they  Gonsign’d  to  a  State  of 
Wretchness  from  which  no  Human  Efforts  will  Probibly 
deliver  them - 

The  Fate  of  Unborn  millions  will  now  depend  (under 
God)  on  the  Gourage  and  Gonduet  of  this  Army  —  Our 
Gruel  and  unrelenting  Enemy  leaves  us  no  Ghoice  but  bare 
resistance,  or  the  most  Abject  Submission - 

This  is  all  we  Gan  expect  therefore  to  resolve  to  Gonquer 
or  die  —  our  own  our  Gountries  Honour  all  Gall  upon  us 
for  a  Vigorous  and  Manly  exertion  and  if  we  now  shame¬ 
fully  fail  we  shall  become  Infamous  to  the  whole  World  let 
us  therefore  Rely  upon  the  Goodness  of  our  Gause  and  the 
Aid  of  the  Supreme  being  in  whose  hands  Victory  is  to 
animate  and  encourage  us  to  great  and  Noble  Actions  the 
eyes  of  all  our  Gountrymen  are  now  upon  us  and  we  shall 
have  their  Blessings  and  Praises  if  Haply  We  are  the 
Instruments  of  saving  them  from  the  Tyranny  meditated 
against  them  let  us  therefore  animate  and  Encourage  each 
other  and  show  the  World  that  a  Freeman  Gontending  on 
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his  own  Ground  is  Superipr  to  any  Slavish  Mercenary  on 
earth - 

The  General  Recommends  to  the  Officers  Great  Coolness 
in  time  of  action  and  to  the  soldiers  a  strict  attention  and 
obedience  with  becoming  firmness  and  Spirit  An  officer  or 
soldier  or  any  Perticular  Corps  distinguishing  themselves 
by  any  acts  of  Bravery  or  Courage  will  assuredly  meet 
with  notice  and  rewards  and  on  ye  other  Hand  those  who 
behave  ill  will  as  Certainly  be  exposed  and  punished,  the 
General  being  resolved  as  well  for  the  Honour  and  Safety 
of  the  Country  as  Ye  Army  to  Shew  no  favour  to  such  as 
refuse  or  N^eglect  their  duty  at  such  Important  a  Crisis 
The  Genl.  Expressly  orders  that  no  Officer  or  Soldier  on 
any  pretence  Whatsoever  without  leave  in  writing  from  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Regiment  to  leave  the  parade  so 
as  to  be  out  of  Drum  Call  In  Case  of  an  Alarm  which  may 
be  hourly  expected  the  Regiments  are  immediately  to  be 
under  Aitus  on  their  Respective  Parades  and  should  any 
be  absent  they  will  be  severly  Punished  the  Whole  Army 
to  be  at  their  Alarm  Posts  Compleatly  Equipped  to  morrow 
a  little  before  day - 

Working  Parties  to  morrow  the  same  as  to  day  as  there 
is  A  Probibility  of  rain  the  General  Strongly  recommends 
to  the  officers  to  take  particular  Care  of  their  Arms  and 

Amunitions  that  they  may  neither  be  damaged - 

Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Green  Heath  Field 
Officer  for  the  Picquit  Col  Baldwin  Lieut  Col  Durkee  and 
Major  Levingston. 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Levingston 
General  Greens  Orders 

A  Picquit  of  50  men  in  for  Putnam  25  at  Fort  Box  and 
a  sergeant  and  12  men  at  the  Mill  Dam  these  to  be  fur¬ 
nish’d  from  the  9th  11th  &  12  Regts  a  Picquit  of  20  men 
at  fort  Sterling  and  20  at  Smiths  Redoubt  on  Cobble  HiU 
those  of  Col.  Wards  Regt.  of  Jersey  Malitia  upon  an  alarm 
to  form  in  the  Rear  of  Fort  Green  the  Gentries  to  be  posted 
at  the  front  of  the  redoubts  the  Major  of  Brigade  to  see  to 
the  posting  them.  Patrole  to  be  Kept  up  from  Fort  Put¬ 
nam  every  Hour - 

Head  Quarters  July  3d 

Parole  Brunswick  Countersign  Princetown 
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The  Directer  General  of  the  Hospital  having  laid  before 
the  General  a  plan  of  conduct  for  the  Surgeons  and  mates 
of  the  Regiment  by  which  in  time  of  Action  they  may  do 
their  duty  with  Greater  ease  and  benefit  of  the  service  and 

the  general  much  approving  thereof - 

The  are  to  attend  the  director  Genl.  and  each  Taking  a 
Coppy  of  the  plan  to  which  they  are  strictly  to  comply  the 
Adjutants  of  the  several  Regiments  to  make  this  Order 
Particularly  known  to  each  Surgeon  and  mate  without 
Delay  —  a  working  party  to  morrow  Consisting  of  800 
men  properly  ofiicered  from  Genl.  Heaths  Lord  Sterlings 
Spencers  and  Scotts  Brigades  Spencers  at  Bayards  Hill 
plain  and  Ganer’s  Hill  Capt  Chapman  to  direct 
them - 

The  others  to  apply  at  the  Engineers  store  for  Tools  and 
Directions,  at  the  west  end  of  the  upper  Barricks,  Scotts 
Brigade  in  Particular  not  to  depart  the  Store  till  they  have 
a  director  they  being  unacquainted  did  not  find  the  place 
destin’d  for  them  yesterday  by  which  means  the  works  at 

the  bomb  Battery  were  entirely  omitted - 

General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  Day  tomorrow  Majr  Collins 
Adjt  from  Col.  Littles  Regiment 
Head  Quarters  July  4  1776 

Parole  Countersign 

The  Col.  or  Commanding  Officers  of  Regiments  are  to 
make  out  pay  Abstracts  for  the  month  of  May  these  Are 
to  be  Carefully  examin’d  by  the  Brigadiers  undr  Whom 
they  serve,  and  by  the  paymaster  Genl.  before  the  warrants 
are  brought  to  be  signed  by  the  Genl.  they  are  then  to 
deliver  them  in  and  receive  payments 
Brigadr  for  the  day  General  Lord  Sterling. 

General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Lieut.  Col.  Comall 
Adjt.  from  Col  Varnums  Regt. 

The  Officers  Commanding  the  Guards  at  the  differant 
Posts  to  be  Accountable  for  everything  in  the  Forts  but 
more  perticularly  for  the  Rum  Lodged  in  the  Works  for 
the  people  in  time  of  Action  any  man  that  is  detected  Med- 
ling  with  any  of  the  impliments  belonging  to  the  Works 
or  with  the  Liquors  without  the  permission  of  the  Captain 
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of  the  Guard  Shall  be  severely  punished  and  every  Officer 
that  suffers  it  shall  repair  the  damage  out  of  his  own  priv¬ 
ate  purse  An  Inventory  of  everything  in  the  Works  to  be 
Given  to  the  Officer  of  Ye  Guards  at  the  Several  Posts, 
which  inventory  to  be  Compared  with  the  thing  every 
morning  at  the  time  the  Troops  Come  from  the  Alarm 
Posts  by  each  Commanding  Officer  at  their  respective 
Posts,  Every  Regiment  to  furnish  a  Picquit  Guard  for 
their  Alarm  Post  and  the  Brigade  Major  to  give  each  Regi¬ 
ment  credit  for  the  number  dailey  furnish’d  in  ye  detail  of 
duty - 

The  9th  11th  &  12th  Regts.  and  the  New  Jersey  Bat- 
tallions  under  the  Command  of  Col  Cadmas  and  Col  Ward 
to  furnish  a  Fatigue  Party  to  morrow  of  250  men 

A  Garrison  Court  martial  to  set  to  morrow  for  the  Trial 
of  the  Prisoners  now  under  Guard!-Captains  of  Companies 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  requested  Not  to  neglect  exam¬ 
ining  the  Arms  and  Amunitions  of  their  men  and  have 
them  in  Readiness  at  all  times  for  Action  the  Genl.  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Captains  and  Subaltern  Officers  a  Close  Ap¬ 
plication  to  the  duty  of  their  office  and  desires  they  will  not 
suffer  the  pleasures  and  Amusements  of  life  to  divert  them 

from  so  Necessary  Attention - 

Head  Quarters  July  5 

Parole  Cambridge  Countersign  Durham 

The  Regts.  who  have  not  made  a  return  of  the  Names  of 
their  Officers  their  Rank  and  Date  of  their  Commissions 
agreeable  to  former  Order  Are  now  Called  upon  to  do  it 
without  Delay  And  to  make  mention  in  such  Returns  the 
Colonies  in  which  Regiment  was  Rais’d  —  the  time  when 
and  Period  for  which  they  have  Inlisted  together  with  the 
Vacancies  of  their  Respective  Regiments  — 

Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Scott  Field  Officer  for 
the  Picquit  Col.  Ritzma  Lt.  Col.  Clerk  and  Major  Abner 
Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Hendley 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  tomorrow  Major  Smith  Field 
Officer  for  Red  Hook  Lieut  Col  Henshaw 
Head  Quarters  July  6  1776 

Parole  Essex  Countersign  France 

The  Q”  master  General  to  have  all  the  empty  Cask 
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Which  have  been  Collected  filled  With  fresh  Water  to  be 
Chang’d  occasionally  the  General  Hopes  the  officers  and 
Soldiers  will  Improve  This  Oppertunity  to  get  their  Arms 
in  the  best  Ord*’  for  service  as  they  Cannot  tell  how  soon 
or  suddenly  they  maybe  Called  forth  —  fatigue  to  morrow 
in  Camp  the  same  as  this  Day,  200  men  properly  officerd 
exclusive  of  the  ^Number  ordered  the  3d  Instant  to  parade 
to  morrow  morning  at  5  oClock  at  the  laboratory  with  4 
days  Provision,  they  will  receive  Tools  and  Directions 
from  the  Chief  Engineer  — 

Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Heath  Field  Officer  for 
Picquit  Col  Huntington  Lieut.  Col.  Hardenburge  and 
Major  Knolten  — 

Brigade  Major  for  the  Day  Levingston 
Camp  att  Brookline  July  6  1776 

General  Greens  Orders 

The  ferry  guard  upon  An  Alarm  in  the  Night  to  repair 
to  fort  Sterling  and  Support  that  Post  the  Camp  Cullinum 
of  Col  Hitchcocks  Regt.  to  level  the  Ground  where  the 
Regiment  lately  moved  from  and  bury  All  the  Filth  left 
on  the  Ground - 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Col.  Vernum  for  the 
Picquit  Major  Angell  Adjt  from  Col.  Littles  Regiment 

Head  Quarters  July  7,  1776 

A  working  party  of  150  men  properly  officer’d  to  go  to 
Kings  Bridge  to  morrow  morning  at  6  oClock  from  the 
Parade  they  are  to  take  two  days  Provisions  with  them  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  draw  out  of  the  stores  there  —  to  take 
their  Arms  and  tents  with  them  &  When  they  get  there 
General  Mifflin  will  give  them  orders  —  As  the  enemy  may 
may  make  an  attempt  early  in  the  morning  when  there  may 
not  be  time  Enough  for  the  soldiers  to  fill  their  Canteens 
the  General  directs  that  they  may  be  filled  every  morning 
The  officers  to  take  Care  that  it  is  not  Neglected  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  Consequence  at  this  season - 

Some  persons  having  barbarously  wounded  &  Maimed 
some  Cattle  belonging  to  Leonard  Lispenard  Esq'  on  Fri¬ 
day  last  the  General  hopes  no  soldier  in  the  Army  is  Con¬ 
cern’d  in  sd  case  and  scandalous  an  Action  but  if  it  Should 
Appear  other  ways  such  persons  may  depend  on  the  most 
severe  punishment  —  Any  person  who  Can  give  Informa- 
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tion  in  the  matter  will  be  well  rewarded - 

Brigad''  for  the  Day  Genl.  Spencer  Field  Officer  for 
Picquit  Col.  Webb  and  Lieut.  Col  Wesson  and  Majr 
Sherman  Brigade  Major  for  the  Day  Peck 
General  Greens  Morning  Orders  July  8  1776 
Col.  Vernums  Regiment  to  move  their  Encampment  to 
Red  Hook  and  the  Regt  to  do  the  duty  of  that  Post  the 
tents  to  be  struck  at  8  oClock  in  the  morning  and  march  at 
ten.  the  Qr  master  of  the  Regiment  to  Apply  to  Mr  Champ- 

ney  for  Wagons  to  remove  Ye  Baggage - 

A  new  Jersey  Regiment  Commanded  by  Col.  Freeman 
being  ordered  to  reinforce  these  posts  the  Regt  to  encamp 
on  the  Ground  lately  occupied  by  Col.  Hitchcocks  Regi¬ 
ment  — 

Head  Quarters  July  8th  1776 
Parole  Johnson  Countersign  Lebenon 

The  new  Levies  from  Connecticut  and  Hew  Jersey 
dailey  arriving  a  report  is  to  be  made  every  day  to  the 
General  of  the  number  arriving  by  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  each  Corps  in  Order  Yt  Proper  arrangment  may  be 
made  all  officers  are  Required  to  be  Carefull  that  their  men 
are  acquainted  with  the  Orders  that  they  may  not  Plead 
Ignorance - 

General  Greens  Orders  July  8  1776 
Col.  Freemans  Regiment  to  Occupy  the  Alarm  Posts 
that  Col.  Vernums  Regiment  have  done  heretofore  namely 
fort  Box  and  and  the  Oblong  redoubts.  The  Brigade 
Major  to  lead  their  Troops  to  the  Alarm  Post  at  seven 
oClock  in  the  evening  that  no  Confusion  may  arise  upon 
an  Alarm,  the  guards  for  the  several  Posts  to  be  Continued 
the  same  as  before  and  to  be  given  by  detail  from  the  11 
and  12  Reijts  of  the  old  Establiment  and  the  Jersey  Hew 
Levies  that  the  whole  may  duty  together  that  ye  new 
levies  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Troops. 

Head  Quarters  July  9  1776 

Parole  Manchester  Countersn  Horfolk 

John  Evens  of  Capt  Ledyards  Corny  in  Col  Mac  Doug- 
galls  Regiment,  Hopkins  Rice  of  Capt  Pierces  Company 
in  Col.  Ritzmas  Regt.  having  been  Tried  by  a  Genl  Court 
martial  where  of  Col.  Reed  was  President  and  found  guilty 
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of  desertion  and  sentanced  to  receive  39  lashes  the  General 
Approves  of  the  sentances  and  Orders  them  to  be  executed 
at  the  Usual  time  and  Place - 

Passes  to  go  from  the  City  are  hereafter  to  be  granted 
by  John  Renier  Henry  Willmot  and  John  Ray  Junr.  a 
comittee  of  the  City  for  that  purpose - 

Officers  of  the  Guard  at  Ferries  and  Wharves  to  be  Care- 
full  to  make  this  Regulation  known  to  the  Centries  who 
are  to  see  that  the  passes  are  sign’d  by  one  of  the  Above 
and  to  be  Carefull  that  no  soldier  goes  over  Ye  ferry  with¬ 
out  a  pass  from  a  Genl  officer  the  North  River  Guard  to 
be  removed  to  the  Market  House  Near  the  ferry  Stairs  as 
soon  as  it  is  fitted - 

The  Hon***®  the  Continental  Congress  having  been 
pleas’d  to  allow  a  Chaplain  to  each  Regiment  with  the  pay 
of  33  2/2  dollars  pr  month  the  Col  and  Commanding 
Officer  of  each  Regt.  are  directed  to  procure  Chaplains, 
Accordingly  Persons  of  Good  Character  and  examplary 
lives  to  see  that  all  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  pay  them 
suitable  respect  and  Attend  Carefully  upon  religious  Exer¬ 
cises  Blessings  and  protections  of  Heaven  are  all  at  times 
Necessary  but  Especially  so  in  times  of  Publick  Distress 
and  Danger  the  General  hopes  and  Trusts  that  all  officers 
and  soldiers  will  endeavour  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a 
Christian  and  soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  Lib¬ 
erties  of  his  Country - 

The  Hon**'®  the  Continental  Congress  having  impelled 
by  the  dictates  of  duty  Policy  and  Necessity  having  been 
Pleas’d  to  dissolve  the  Connection  which  Subsisted  between 
this  Coimtry  and  Great  Britain  and  to  declare  the  imited 
Colonies  of  North  America  Free  and  Independant 
States - 

(To  he  continued) 
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Hebman  Melville,  the  Tragedy  of  Mind.  By  William 
Ellery  Sedgwick.  1944.  255  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts :  Harvard  University  Press. 
Price,  $2.75. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  analyzes  Melville’s  books  in  chronological 
order.  He  specifically  deals  with  the  ductibility  of  Melville’s 
mind.  This  ductibility  pervades  his  books  and  goes  on  in  a 
continuous  flow  from  Typee  to  Billy  Budd.  The  author 
considers  “Melville’s  books  as  the  record  in  their  innermost 
recesses,  of  that  unfolding.  It  is,  as  I  must  see  it,  an 
unfolding  of  inward  vision,  a  vision  not  so  much  of  life 
as  of  what  it  is  to  be  alive,  and  alive  as  a  complete 
human  being  and  not  a  mere  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of 
one.  How  much  there  was,  as  one  might  say,  to  implement 
that  vision  I  have  indicated  by  the  range  of  Melville’s  diverse 
capacities  and  the  interaction  between  them  .  .  .  the  differ¬ 
ent  elements  and  modes  of  his  being  are  the  salient  features 
which  his  books  have  in  common.”  Melville  was  always 
searching  for  the  ultimate  truth  of  creation,  reasoning  as 
Hawthorne,  a  personal  friend  said,  “Of  Providence  and 
futurity,  and  of  everji;hing  that  lies  beyond  human  ken.” 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Cotton  Textile  Industry  op  Fall  River,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  A  Study  op  Industrial  Localization.  By 
Thomas  Russell  Smith.  1944.  175  pp.,  octavo,  paper. 
Morningside  Heights,  New  York:  King’s  Crown  Press. 
Price  $2.00. 

This  study  of  industrial  localization  deals  specifically  with 
the  cotton  textile  industry  of  Fall  River.  Dr.  Smith  de¬ 
scribes  the  rise  of  the  city  from  a  small  town  in  a  district 
with  an  agricultural-maritime  economy  to  an  industrial  cen¬ 
ter.  This  rise  in  the  textile  industry  was  due  in  part  to  the 
geographic  features,  such  as  water  power,  climatic  advantages 
and  nearness  to  markets.  Discussion  foUows  concerning  the 
shift  of  the  textile  industry  to  the  south  and  the  decline  in 
Fall  River.  The  survival  of  the  industry  in  Fall  River  is  due 
to  adaptation  within  the  local  mills  and  the  lessening  of 
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other  factors — the  narrowing  of  the  wage  differential  be¬ 
tween  north  and  south,  the  lowering  of  taxes  and  the  changing 
of  labor  legislation.  A  bibliography  is  included. 

The  Stoby  of  a  Famiily  Through  Eleven  Centuries 
Illustrated  by  Portraits  and  Pedigrees  Being  a 
History  of  the  Family  of  Gorges.  By  Eaymond 
Gorges.  1944.  289  pp.,  quarto,  cloth,  illus.  Boston: 
Privately  printed. 

This  history  of  the  Gorges  family  traces  the  ancestry  from 
Ralph  de  Gorges  of  Normandy.  The  basis  to  a  large  extent  of 
this  genealogy  is  the  manuscript  on  the  Gorges  family,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Brown.  It  is  written  in  story 
form  with  entertaining  descriptions  of  persons,  places  and 
events.  Interesting  documents  and  letters  are  included.  Mr. 
Gorges  has  recorded  also  human  personality  “in  order  to  give 
life  to  the  written  page,  to  preserve,  as  it  were,  a  fleeting 
fragrance  of  rosemary  from  the  old  garden.”  The  book  is 
well  illustrated.  There  is  an  index. 


